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LIGHTWEIGHT AND 
WATER FRIENDLY. 




IT'S REALLY HEATING UP 

THE NORTH FACE SUMMER SALE 

SAVE UP TO 30% ON CLOTHING. OUTERWEAR, AND EQUIPMENT 




MORRISSEY 

PRESENTED BY HIGHER GROUND £ ESEUKO 

OCT. 16 8 PM 

FLYNN THEATRE, 153 MAIN ST. BURLINGTON, IIT 
TICKETS: VmW.FLYNNTIX.0H6 
H2.lB.FLym OR FLYNN THEATRE BOX OFFICE 

SPECIAL GUEST 

i KRISTEEN YOUNG 
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The Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center is a 501(c)(3) not-for-profit arts organization dedicated and 
committed to entertaining, educating, and engaging our diverse communities in Stowe and beyond. 


(jgg> Summer/Fall 

Spruce Peak 2012 Sch6dlll6 

PERFORMING Tickets On Sale How! 

Arts Center New Membership Opportunities Avalbblel 

1 22 Uouislass Ur. | Stowe, V'i visitSprucePeakArts.org 

to learn about member benefits 


SAT 7/1 4 • 8PM 
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PIG 

SMOKED MEAT LIBATIONS 


PINE 

& The N.Y. Chamber Soloists 
Orchestra perform Mozart’s 


Five Violin Conoartos 


fWOUNCEO 


Brewing Up Cocktails 

Vermont Edition 

« V T mj W? f|e Portland. Oregon's own Yetta Vorohik 
J (J (m/m. "illbe in house with a smattering of 


4-10 on 


cocktails, all of wliclihave 
n ingredient. Not to be missed 


ALLAGASH 

"Browing fft Company 

reuniting w/ 

SOUTHAMPTON 

June 27 

PUBLICK HOUSE 

4pm - MIDNIGHT 

Wednesday, July 1 1 

Crown Jewel Brewery. No Brainer. 

4pm - MINIUM 

7V 23 South Mam Street, Water bury, Vermont ?!r 


C/uinduu/ fifes. . . (hie- 


Buy tickets & memberships online at 
SpmcePeakArts.org, or call 802-760-4634. 
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WEEK IN REVIEW 


i TYLER MACHADO 


An Up and Down Week for the F-35s 


V bringing F-35 jets to Burlington International Airport. 
Gov. Peter Shumlin and Burlington Mayor Miro Weinberger 

shape, particularly in South Burlington, where the planes 
would be based, and in Winooski, over which they would 

and all of its newly renovated downtown — lie in the area 
that will be most affected by the increased noise level. 

in Winooski's roundabout last Thursday to protest the jets, 
holding signs that read "Save Qur City." and "No to F-35s.' 


Four days later, at a Burlington City Council meeting, a pil 
told Seven Days staffer Kevin J. Kelley that the F-3S is 
’slightly louder" than the F-16. 

The public comment period on the proposal officially 
ends June 20, the day this issue of Seven Days hits the 
streets. We posted a picture of the Winooski rally on our 
Facebook page last week. Here's a sampling of the 22 con 
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(THEATRE 

PARAIVIOUNTLIVE.org 

30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT 
CHARGE BY PHONE 802.775.0903 
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* , K PERFORMS PINK FLOYD 


fri, july 20 


1:00 PM 





I PerformancesWednesdays 
I through Saturdays at 8 p.m. 
I June 20 through July 7 
I Stowe Town Hall Theatre 
I 67 Main Street 
I Tickets and information: 

' www.stowetheatre.com 
' 802-253-3961 



It’s too hot to cook 
call the Three Brothers 

2-large 18" 1-topping pizzas 
and a 2 liter coke product 

$19*99 
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PAGAN WHITES. 
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HIGH MARKS FOR CONSISTENCY 

When I pick up a copy of Seven Days, I 
may "agree to disagree." but rarely do I 
pick up a dull issue! 

Now in the middle ages of life — and 
maybe more right of center on some 
issues — I find I value your community 
input greatly as the mighty “new look" 
Burlington Free Press appears to be sell- 
ing out for advertisers and offering news 
with a more pro-left slant 

I give Seven Days high marks for 
consistency while the Burlington Three 
Press (so named with diminishing af- 
fection for its razor-thin, early- weekday 
editions) looks more and more like my 
Weekly Reader from grade-school days 
ofold! 

Where in Vermont does 
one find any fair and bal- 
anced local coverage in this 
presidential election year? 

Robert "Bob" Oevost 

JERICHC 


ERRONEOUS 
SUBHEAD 

[Re “Color Bind,” June 6]: It 
surprises me that the front 
page of Seven Days states 
that "everyone agrees" die Burlington 
School District has a race problem 
when there is scant evidence in the 
corresponding article to back this up. 



The article states the Vermont Human 
Rights Commission has found fourcases 
of racial prejudice in Vermont schools 
in the last seven years, which is four too 
many but does not suggest widespread 

The article cites the achievement gap 
between white and nonwhite students as 
the main contributor to the “race prob- 
lem." BHS math teacher David Rome 
convincingly refuted this argument in 
his response to die task-force report 
on diversity. He states that many of the 
task force’s statements are ungrounded 
and diat disparities in achievement have 
more to do with socioeconomic status 
and English competence dian race. 

Seven Days can do better than bor- 
rowing die inflammatory 
language of the more unrea- 
sonable supporters of the 
task-force report. Seven 
Days readers may be better 
□ff with Mr. Rome’s side of 
the story. 

Shane Greene 

BURLINGTON 


SHADES OF GRAY 

Wow! What a thoughtful, 
balanced article about the racial issues 
at Burlington High School that have 
been swirling through die media lately 
[“Color Bind," June 6]. This was the first 
article I read that actually reflected the 
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DasBierhausUT.com 


(802)881-0600 


CORRECTIONS 

Last week’s review of the app Oh, 
Ranger! VT State Parks stated that 
usage was contingent on access to 
Wi-Fi or a data connection. This is 
untrue; all the data are embedded, 
and the app does not require an in- 
ternet connection unless the user 
wants to refer to Google Maps or 
download other information. 


The Republican candidate for 
state treasurer, Wendy Wilton, was 
misidentified in the news story 
"Some Vermonters Are Trying to 
Stop Health Care Reform - One 
Metaphor at a Time” The article 
stated that she was running for au- 
ditor. Our apologies for the goofs. 


different ethnicities, issues and students 
at the school and actually interviewed 
people on all sides. This is a nuanced 
topic, with a lot of shades of gray, and 
Kathryn Flagg really got to the heart 
of it Kind of funny diat I get such a 
thoughtful treatment of a community 
issue in Seven Days, which is free, rather 
than the Burlington Free Press, which I 

Jeanne Harris 

BURLINGTON 


HOW DOES SBHS DO IT? 

Rather than focus on die negative - on 
what's wrong widi Burlington's educa- 
tion of “students of color” — Burlington 
should look at a positive example next 
door. In “Color Bind” [June 6], we read 
of an accusation of “an achievement 
gap between students of color and dieir 
white peers in Burlington. In January, 
Burlington High School math teacher 
David Rome refuted some of the sta- 
tistics in the task-force report He was 
prompdy accused of being a racist. 
Ironically enough, in South Burlington's 
the Other Paper, we read of “Kevin 
Wang, an accomplished student at Soudi 
Burlington High School, [who] has been 
selected as a Presidential Scholar ... 
Wang recommended Eric Stone, a madi 
teacher at the school and his Scholar 
Bowl coach, to receive recognition as 
well. Kevin will be attending Harvard 
University.” What is Soudi Burlington 
doing that Burlington could learn from? 

Richard Handelsman 
BURLINGTON 


MAN. OH, MAN 

I read, with great pleasure, the “Men 
of the House” [June 13] article in last 
week’s edition of Seven Days. However, 
to my absolute horror, 1 realized thatyou 
had neglected to include my amazing 
husband in the count Kevin has been a 
stay-at-home dad since our oldest son, 
Nic, was a litde over 6 years old and his 
brother, Malcolm, was 3. Looking only 
for a “turn” to be at home widi die boys, 
he fell in love with his sons and die op- 
portunity' to be a daily and active part of 
their lives. 

As a special educator himself, he 
decided to homeschool the boys and 
the rest, as they say, is history. When 
our daughter, Luisa, was born, she was 
added to the stay-at-home mix and, at U, 
is a strong and beautiful young woman. 
The boys, at 19 and 16, are amazing 
— musical, passionate, intelligent and 
grounded, the kind of men who will make 
die world a better place. Men like their 
father. I celebrate the men in die world 
who can revel in their children and make 
a difference, onechild at a time. 

Monica Caserta Hutt 
BURLINGTON 


LEAVE IT 

[Re Fair Game, June 13]: Unlike too 
many other folks, T.J. Donovan has 
taken responsibility for his former ac- 
tions, and that is commendable. I agree 
widi Attorney General Bill Sorrell: 
Leave it where it is, expunged and done 
widi. Donovan has proven himself to be 
a fine person now and a fine attorney. 
AG Sorrell is, also. 

Sukie Knight 

NEWBURY 


FEEDBACK » P.19 


SAY SOMETHING! 

Seven Days wants to publish 

Your feedback must.. 

. be 250 words or fewer; 

• respond to Seven Days content: 

• Include your full name, town and 
a daytime phone number. 

Seven Days reserves the right to edit 
for accuracy and length. 

Your submission options include: 

• sevendaysvt.com/feedback 

• feedback&'s evendaysvt.com 
■ Seven Days. P.O.Box 1164. 

Burlington, VT 05402-1164 
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Check out our NEW SUMMER BEERS and SUMMER FOOD SPECIALS! 

PLUS 

NinTendo64 Classics Tournamenl held every Sunday at 6pm 
9ierl)nii£ becomes C,uiTt'l)itiii> the Iasi Monday night of each month 



Time Machines: Robots, 
Rockets, and Steampunk 
Now on exhibit 
ms of the future from Flash Gordon to 
Robbie the Robot. Toys, decorative, graphic 
and fine art representing the Golden Age of 
sci-8 — the 1930S-1950S — as well as work 
by contemporary artists and designers. 




Red Square 

w well miss you, Ed. 


86 CMJrthsf •tfs'Mno? •redsryatWftotti 
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Jay Peak Resort 

Taste of Newport 

DISTINCTIVE. DIVERSE. DELICIOUS. DOWNTOWN. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 21 st 
$ 65 PER TICKET 


Discover Doivntoivn 
Newport’s Restaurants 

(THE EAST SIDE, HOAGIES PIZZA & PASTA, LE BELVEDERE, LAGO TRATTORIA, BAAN THAI 
CUISINE, NEWPORT NATURAL FOOD CAFE, HABANERO'S MEXICAN GRILLE, JUNIOR'S) 
Only 100 tickets available. 

Reservations by email: info@discovernewportvt.Com or call: 802 323 1056 
Visit us at www.discovernewportvt.com/fresh 
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SINGLE? TAKEN NOT SURE? 

JOIN US FOR A NIGHT OF FUN AND FLIRTING... 


or not looking. 


HOW IT 
WORKS 

Wear one of the 
Stop Light colors 
to indicate your 
relationship 
status. 


Or just 


appropriate color. 


have items to 


"colors" as well. 


USE CAUTION 

(it's complicated), 
but still open to 
advances... 
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PARTY 


THU. JULY 19 

BIG PICTURE THEATER 
WAITSFIELD 

6:30 p.m. til the lights go out... 
RSVP at sevendaysvt.com for 
a chance to win gift certificates 
to Big Picture. 

• 

Top Hat Entertainment will be 
spinning tunes all night long. 


Come early to avoid 
"traffic" at the door! 
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Take a Bow 
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O'BRIENS 

AVEDA INSTITUTE 
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Ladies Night 

Wednesday June 27* 

3:00 - 7:00 PM 


For $20 choose 3 Spa Services, 
Enjoy 20% off AVEDA products, 
& Enter to win a Day of Beauty for 2! 


L 
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dt lervta perfcrmedby nilnxtor-supervlsed students 
Vnitusat: H7SShelbumeRd South Burlington VT 

www.obriensavedainstitute.org 
or by phone at 802.658.9591 xl 


•S^June 29-July 1, 2012^* 



CHAM PLAIN VALLEY EXPO; ESSEX JUNCTION 


t £ Miller Cer 

Quilt Exhibits 

FRI-SAT: 9AM- 6PM, Sun: 9AM-3PM 
Champagne & 
Chocolate Preview 
THURSDAY JUNE 28: 7:30-9:30PM, $12 
Classes ♦ Lectures 
Merchants Mall 
Quilt Appraisals 
Demos 
Gallery Talks 
Admission SI 2, Seniors SI 0 
Children under 14 free 
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FAIR GAME open season on Vermont politics by paulheintz e 


Plane Spoken 


A countywide debate over the 
proposed basing of a new 
military jet in South Burlington 
finally landed at Burlington 
City Hall Monday night. With it came die 
standing-room-only crowds and political 
consternation familiar to local officials in 
several neighboring cities. 

One by one, more than 40 speakers 
weighed in on whether the Vermont Air 
National Guard should become the proud 
owner of 18 to 24 shiny new F-35 fighter 
jets. All but three said, “Thanks, but no 

Their concerns? The planes are too 
loud, too expensive and unsafe, they said. 
They’ll scare away our tourists, terrify 
our children and devastate our property 
values! Their only purpose is to prop up 
die military-industrial complex, advance 
our imperialistic foreign policy and do die 
devil’s work! 

Damn. What a bunch of Debbie 
Downers. 

Those supporting the so-called “bed 
down," meanwhile, say that with the 
Guard’s F-16s headed to the junkyard, win- 
ning the new planes is necessary to retain 
some 1100 jobs, S350 million in payroll and 
$2.5 million in fire and rescue services die 
Guard provides Burlington International 
Airport. 

So what’s a local pol to do? No elected 
official wants to choose between jobs and 
quality of life. 

Queen City councilors took aGoldi locks 
approach, proposing three resolutions to 
reckon with die issue — each introduced 
by a member of a different political party'. 

From VINCE OOBER, a Ward 7 Republican, 
came a rah-rah, pro-troops resolution ex- 
pressing support for the bed down. 

From VINCE brennan, a Ward 3 
Progressive, came a hippie-dippy, not- 
in-my-backyard resolution expressing 

And from the Dems? Precisely what 
you’d expect a noncommittal, milquetoast 
resolution sponsored by City Council 
President JOAN shannon (D-Ward 5) 
asking the Air Force to answer a series of 

Can you guess which one the politicians 
rallied behind? 

By a unanimous vote, the Shannon 
resolution won the day - diough most 
councilors also weighed in on one of die 


othet 


Demi 


and C 


TRACY in opposing it — after Bushor 
amended the resolution to tone down 
some of the peacenik rhetoric. 

And the rest? Independent karen Paul 
and Democrats ed Adrian, bryan aubin and 
Pres. Shannon were happy simply asking 

Talk about profiles in courage! 

Withpubliccommenton die Air Force’s 
draft environmental impact statement due 
this Wednesday, the Queen City and its 
neighbors can now sit tight and wait for 
the Pentagon to carefully read over each of 
their resolutions — which it’ll surely take 
into consideration when making a deci- 
sion. No doubt the nation's top military 
brass is checking die mailbox twice a day 
just waiting to hear what Vermonters have 

HAVING TAKEN CREDIT 


FLYINGPORK TO VERMONT 
IIDNAL 


Representative Welch have not changed 
their position supporting the basing of 
F-35s in Vermont At the same time, they 
are concerned about the potential impact 
of increased noise on the neighborhoods 
next to die airport and in various pos- 
sible flight paths,” the delegation’s spokes- 
people said. “That is why they have asked 
the Air Force to take the comments of all 
Vermonters into consideration, including 
the comments of those who have concerns 
about environmental impacts such as 

Fair enough. The members of the con- 
gressional delegation have pretty much 
boxed diemselves in on this one. Having 
taken credit for bringing die flying pork to 
Vermont, diey can't easily turn diat plane 
around and send it back to D.C. And what 
politician wants to preside over a ribbon 
cutting at a base closure? 

Nevertheless, if the plane haters really 
want to roll up the runway, they might 
consider spending less time at city hall 
and more time working dieir federal 
representatives. 

After all, they who giveth sweet new 
planes can taketh them away. 


MASON joined Dober and fellow Republican 
Paul oecelles in supporting the bed down. 

Democrat dram kranichfelo and inde- 
pendent sharon bushor joined Brennan 
and fellow Progs RACHEL siegel and MAX 


Is diere anybody in Vermont who 
could get die Air Force’s attention? How 
about the three amigos who, back in July 
2010, “announced” that the Air Force had 
selected the Green Mountain State as one 
of two preferred choices to house die F-35? 
Back then, Sens. Patrick leahy and bernie 
Sanders and Congressman peter welch 
heralded Vermont's selection and pledged 

concerns raised by residents. 

(Disclosure: I used to work for Welch.) 

Now that Chittenden County residents 
arc finally paying attention to the air traf- 
fic, is Vermont's federal delegation feeling 
the heat from the afterburners? After all, 
those planes will fly right over three of 
Vermont’s six most populous cities, where 
a number of voters presumably reside. 

Fair Game asked all three congres- 
sional delegation members separately 
whether the recent uptick in opposition 
has changed their minds about the F-35 
and how they’d respond to community 
concerns. Closing ranks, the trio replied 
with a joint statement: 

“Senators Leahy and Sanders and 


As Gov. peter shumun's non-campaign 
for reelection heats up, you’ll be hearing 
plenty about his administration's deft re- 
sponse to TYopical Storm Irene. Crass as it 
sounds, nothing makes for better politics 
than competent crisis management. Just 

ask RUDY GIULIANI. 

So it was a remarkable turn of events last 
week when Agency of Natural Resources 
Sec DEB MARKOWITZ - Shummy’s erstwhile 
primary opponent and new best frenemy 
- contradicted her boss and stepped in a 
heaping pile of message manure. 

Speaking on a Norwich University panel 
discussing Irene recovery, Markowitz 

waterway management and said Shumlin 
sent the wrong message in the storm’s af- 
termath about removing gravel and other 
obstructions from rivers, according to a 
report filed by Vermont Public Radio's 

some ’dig-baby-dig’ type statements, that 
inspired Vermonters to help out in ways 
that ultimately arc very costly not just to 
the ecosystem but to die infrastructure.” 
she said. 

Talk about wandering off the 

Asked about Markowitz’s impolitic 
comments at a press conference the next 
day devoted to — you guessed it — Irene 




GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


recovery, administration officials gave the 
secretary a light public spanking. 

"Well. I’ve occasionally made com- 
ments myself that I regretted later and that 
were made ata certain scttingand context 


said Sec. of Administration JEB 
«G, adding later. ‘1 know that the 
governor feels he made the right decision 
and would make the exact same decisions 
agaia If there was any indication that that 
wasn't die right decisioa then diat was a 

Markowitz declined or ignored 
repeated requests for an 


POLITICS 


n fact 


of several days. Perhaps she 

she did send an email saying 
that her comments “were 
misinterpreted" and that the sti 
took "critical” action in the aftermath of 
Irene 'getting help to Vermonters hardest 
hit by the flooding." 

No explanation was offered about how 
you can be misquoted on the radio. 

While Markowitz might be busy walk- 
ing back her off-script comments, some 
environmentalists say her analysis was 

“It would be problematic if she was 
loo king at what her scientists were coming 
up with and throwing it out the window," 
says KIM greenwood, the water program 
director at the Vermont Natural Resources 
Council. "But she's standing with her staff 
and science is on her side.” 

Greenwood points to a recent report 
produced by Markowitz's Fish and 
Wildlife Department estimating that un- 
necessary river work — hauling out gravel, 
straightening channels and removing 
natural debris - caused “major aquatic 
habitat degradation" to at least 77 miles 


of V 


and si 


i. While 


Conservation Law Foundation, Shummy’s 
not the only one who's at fault for the river 
degradation, which he said would increase 
tile risk of future flooding. Markowitz 
herself bears some responsibility for the 
shoddy river work because her agency 

and monitor projects, he argues. 

'To tell you the truth, I think both 
ANR's actions after Irene and the state- 
ments from the governor both contributed 
to bad work in the river. Both had a hand 
in that" he says. 

Rather than pointing fingers, though. 
Porter says the state should look ahead. 

“This isn’t academic at this 
point. We know that the future 
of climate change is going to 

dents, even if they aren't on such 
a wide scale as Irene,” he says. 
“We've got to look at what we've done and 
do better next time." 

Media Notes 

Oneof tile state's top political reporters got 
a promotion last week. The Valley News’ 
political editor. JOHN gregg, was tapped 
to replace martin frank ns the paper's 
news editor. Frank will become editorial 
page editor, replacing kathryn Stearns, 

of the Rutland Herald, has worked at the 
paper since 2003 and once served as chief 
speechwriter to former Massachusetts 
governor william weld. He'll continue 
:”po- 


This 


:t of m 


rting, but this i 


.” Gregg 


wild trout populations would normally 
recover from such flooding within two to 
four years absent intervention, die report 
says, all diat mucking about in the river 
will slow diat process by decades. 

In Greenwood’s view, Shumlin’s re- 

palities and contractors to dig out rivers 
are to blame for the degradation. An ex- 
ample: “We're going to have to go in and 
do some digging - continue digging as 
they fill up with gravel,” Shumlin said in 
September. 

“The messages that were getting out 
were really undermining the science. It 
created a lot of confusion for people in 
terms of who to listen to,” Greenwood 
says. “You know, Shumlin is someone 
who really gets climate change. He’s great 
on that But for whatever reason, on the 
rivers issue it’s something we just haven't 
been on die same page about" 

According to louis porter of the 


T love re] 
challenge and 
about doing;” 

Gregg isn't the only Vermont reporter 
making moves these days. Vermont 
Public Radio's kirk carapezza was spot- 
ted Tuesday night at the Vermont Lake 
Monsters’ season opener, grasping for a fly 
ball — and nearly catching it 

"I was able to edge out the 11 - and 
13-year-old kids who were also vying for 
the foul ball The ball hit off my thumb 
before fallingto the bleachers," Carapezza 
reports, noting that he was “able to scram- 
ble for the ball, which now has a new 
home in our newsroom.” 

Not surprisingly, VPR has already 
found a way to work it into the summer 
pledge drive. ® 
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local matters 


Burlington’s New, 
Improved Public 
Health Clinic Still 
Has an Image Problem 



P oliticians gave celebratory 
speeches at the Community 
Health Centers of Burlington 
on Monday to mark the 
completion of an $11 million rebuilding 
project. The 36,000-square-foot struc- 
ture, which includes a medical lab and a 
suite of spacious examination rooms and 
dental operatories, replaces a century- 
old building that once housed a grocery 
store on the ground floor and the busy 
health center above it 

What has yet to undergo reconstruc- 
tion is the common misperception that 
the CHC provides second-rate care to a 
mainly marginalized population. 

"There’s a stigma that needs to bead- 
dressed,” says Alisha Laramee, a patient 
at the Riverside Avenue center. “There’s 
an impression that it's a 24-hour emer- 
gency room, sort of chaotic, with physi- 
cians who are fulfilling some kind of 
requirement by working there. 

“Friends always wonder why I choose 
to go diere when 1 could go anywhere.” 

Laramee says she began using die 
center a few years ago because, as an 
adjunct instructor of writing, she had 
no health insurance. Now married to 
a University of Vermont professor, 
g Laramee has access to “an excellent 
5 plan,” but continues to rely on the center 
> because “none of those impressions is 
§ valid.” 

> She describes the new facility as 
“spacious and very calm, with privacy.” 
She can easily make appointments to see 
„ her regular physician, Laramee adds. 
j~ “It’s like what you’d find at any private 
o practice — maybe better.” 

K The Riverside Avenue facility now 
° has a lab that can process about 95 
® percent of the tests administered on- 
site, which means fewer patients have 
to schedule a second appointment to 
5 receive treatment based on the results. 
“ If diey do have to return, there’s plenty 
> of parking in the new 75-space under- 
ground garage. 

The CHC is actually open only 
during typical working hours and a 
“j few evenings — not late into the night, 
jjj And with its wood-paneled floors and 
2 gleaming machines, the center gives 
< off a homey, high-tech vibe. The sooth- 
3 ing dtlcor and updated equipment are 
2 products of a $10.5 million federal grant 


awarded to the Burlington facility in a 
competition that included 600 other 
community health centers around die 
country. 

The green-certified, clapboard struc- 
ture also offers stunning views. With the 
adjoining Intervale in full leaf, a visitor 
experiences the illusion of being in the 
heart of rural Vermont rather than a 
working-class neighborhood in die 
state's largest city. 

The 41-year-old Community Health 
Centers — die tide was made plural after 
the addition of a youth clinic on Pearl 
Street and a facility for the homeless on 
South Winooski Avenue — do continue 
to treat large numbers of poor people. 

Roughly half of the centers' 14,000 
patients qualify for Medicaid, the federal 
insurance program for low-income indi- 
viduals and families. About 20 percent 
lack health coverage entirely, says Jack 
Donnelly, the director of the centers. 


Many of the Medicaid recipients and 
uninsured are recent immigrants to the 
United States, and some of them suffer 
from post-traumatic stress disorders, 
Donnelly notes. They get treatment as 
part of the psychological counseling ser- 
vices that the centers also provide. 

Anyone without insurance and who 
falls below the federal poverty line 
receives treatment for a nominal fee of 
$10. Those with incomes up to twice die 
poverty level qualify for a sliding-fee 
scale that tops out at about $80 per visit, 
Donnelly says. 

Chittenden County residents cov- 
ered by Medicare, die federal program 
for the elderly, account for 15 percent 
of a 16,000-person patient roster dial 
has nearly doubled in recent years. The 
same percentage has private insurance. 
The center would like to attract more of 
those patients, in keeping with its aim of 
"serving all kinds of people in the com- 
munity,” Donnelly says. 

But that probably won't happen 


as long as “a lot of those with private 
insurance diink they cant come here,” 
observes Alison Calderara, the centers’ 
director of community relations and de- 
velopment Thestereotype of thecenters 
as catering solely to the impoverished is 
rooted in the institution’s origins. 

The predecessor of today's multifac- 
eted set of facilities opened in a North 
Street storefront in 1971 as die People's 
Free Clinic. “It was an outgrowth of die 


commune movement," recalls Richard 
“Bunky” Bernstein, a Charlotte phy- 
sician who volunteered there while 
completing his residency at die UVM- 
affihaicd hospital. True to its title, the 
free clinic specialized in no-cost care 
to itinerant hippies and Burlington's 
homeless community. 

From die perspective of today’s more 
materialistic, less idealistic culture, such 
an innovation might be regarded as an 
amusement — even an embarrassment. 
Bernstein, along with Donnelly and 
other current centers staffers, don’t see 
it that way. “The whole point of die free 
clinic was to be a different way of or- 
ganizing healdi care,” Bernstein points 
out “It was an experiment in nonhier- 
archical organization. It functioned as a 
collective, as an expression of diose who 
wanted to take control of their health 
and their lives.” 

Donnelly adds, “It was about neigh- 
bors taking care of neighbors." 

Although much has changed, that 


spirit does live on at the centers. The 135 
employees — including 10 physicians, 
10 nurse practitioners and physician as- 
sistants, four dentists, and half a dozen 
dental hygienists - all receive market- 
based salaries, Donnelly notes. “Doctors 
don't make a sacrifice to work here,” he 
points out. But, he adds, almost all of the 
centers’ staffers share the institution's 
stated belief that “quality health care is 
a human right.” 

Central to the centers' mission is its 
national accreditation as a “patient- 
centered medical home.” That means 
everyone using the centers, regardless of 
financial standing, can be assured of con- 
tinuity of care delivered in a culturally 
and linguistically appropriate manner. 

The centers also offer services keyed 
to each stage of the human life cycle. A 
bulletin board in a corridor lined with 
examination rooms features photos of 
some of the 140 babies born to obstetrics 
patients during the past year. The exam 
rooms themselves were designed with 
enough space to allow family members 
to be present Some of the African im- 
migrants who use the center want to be 
on hand when, for example, an elder is 
being treated, Donnelly notes. 

"Having a consistent doctor through- 
out life is very important so that care can 
be delivered in a more comprehensive 
manner,” Calderara remarks. "It allows 
for regular follow-up on chronic condi- 
tions, and it enables a provider to under- 
stand who, exactly, they're treating." 

Margaret Russell, a physician's as- 
sistant, says she still sees some patients 
whom she first treated 15 years ago when 
she began working at the centers. “I 
have a full range — from couch surfers to 
UVM professors,” Russell recounts. “It’s 
great to be working in such a uniquely 
supportive environment” © 
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Vermont Law Firms Sue 
Log Cabin, Birds Eye 
Over “Fraudulent” 
All-Natural Labels 


I s Log Cabin All Natural Syrup really 
“all natural” if it contains synthetic 
ingredients? What about Birds Eye 
“all natural" frozen vegetables, 
believed to contain genetically 
engineered ingredients not listed on the 
package? 

Not according to two Vermont 
consumer advocacy groups, which 
charge that these and other “all natural" 
claims are “deceptive and misleading” 
to consumers. Both groups are suing 
the manufacturer to stop it from making 
those “fraudulent" claims — or else to 
remove those products from Vermont 
store shelves. 

On Tuesday, Law for 
Food, a Stowe-based 
law firm that represents 
small-scale farmers and food producers, 
and the Vermont Community Law 
Center, a new Burlington-based 
public-interest law firm, filed a class- 
action lawsuit in Chittenden Superior 
Court. Their target: New Jersey-based 
Pinnacle Foods Group, owner of the 
Log Cabin and Birds Eye brands. The 
suit alleges that Pinnacle’s “all natural" 
claims “violate the letter and the spirit" 
of Vermont’s consumer-protection law. 

“One of the things that die Vermont 
Consumer Protection Act does is 
prohibit misrepresentations that 
would be deceptive to the reasonable 
consumer," 
explains 
Kenneth Miller, 
an attorney 
with Law for 
Food. “Using ‘all 
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natural’ the way they’re using it and 
placing it next to somediing that is all 
natural — like Vermont maple syrup — is 
clearly trying to deceive the consumer." 
Log Cabin comes in a tan plastic jug 
that closely resembles die containers 
commonly used by Vermont maple- 
syrup makers. 

The lawsuit charges diat Log Cabin 
syrup cannot legitimately be called “all 
natural” because it includes ingredients 
such as xanthan gum, which is made in 
a laboratory and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculturalists as “syndietic."Likewise, 
the suit alleges that Birds Eye frozen 
corn contains genetically 
engineered corn, which 
“is not natural by 
definition.” The lawsuit 
quotes from the official website of 
Monsanto - a leading producer of GE 
seed com - which defines genetic 
engineering as organisms dial have had 
their “genetic makeup altered to exhibit 
traits that are not naturally theirs" 
(emphasis added). 

By any measure, this lawsuit will be 
a David-and-Goliadi effort. Pinnacle 
Foods is a Fortune 1000 company that, 
according to its website, employs more 
titan 4300 people in North America. 
Its other national brands include Aunt 
Jemima, Duncan Hines, Hungry- Man 
and Vlasic. In a written statement, a 
Pinnacle Foods 
spokesperson 
in Parsippany, 

“Although 
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Sweet 17? A Readers Guide to the Crowded 
Chittenden County Senate Race 



was diagnosed with cancer earlier 
this year and underwent surgery in 
March to removeamalignant tumor. 
While she continues to recover. 
Fox says, her campaigning may be 
curtailed - but she’s prepared for 
another term in Montpelier. 

"This time I have a little less 
energy because I'm recovering 
from surgery, so I’m not 100 per- 
cent. So I’m not sure how much 
physically I’m running around,” she 
says. "But I've beat given a clean 
bill of health. I don't have any fur- 
ther treatment that I'm undergoing, 
so the likelihood that I would find 
myself in similar circumstances is, 
as far as my doctors are concerned. 
I’m going to be OK.” 


BY PAUL HEINTZ 

T he unwieldy race to rep- 
resent Vermont’s most 
populous county in the 
state senate might appear 
to be a free-for-all: six seats, 17 can- 
didates, a fifth of die state’s popula- 
tion voting. You do the math. 

But in tile biennial battle to 
represent Chittenden County, the 
results are nearly always predict- 
able: Incumbents easily win reelec- 
don, and challengers fight over the 
leftovers. 

With a bumper crop of credible 
candidates in diis year's race, could 
diat calculus be upended? 

In addition to five incumbent 
senators seeking reelection, chal- 
lengers include a former mayor 
of Burlington, a former House 
Agriculture Committee chair- 
man, a Burlington city councilor, 
a Williston selectboard member 
and a former House member from 

The field of 17 candidates will be 
winnowed slightly in August, when 
nine Democrats compete for six slots 
on that party’s slate. They will join two 
Republicans, a Progressive and five 
independents on die November ballot 
Voters can choose up to a half-dozen 
candidates: the six highest vote getters 
win a ticket to Montpelier. 
Incumbent Advantage 
In Vermont’s most outsized legislative 
race, the incumbent advantage is not 
a myth. During the past decade, not a 
single sitting Chittenden County stale 
senator has been defeated. The reasons 
are myriad: Incumbents have an easier 
time raising money, are experienced 
at campaigning and - most important 
in a crowded field - have better name 
recognition. 

Case in point: Sen. Ginny Lyons, 
die longest-serving member of the 
Chittenden County delegation, came 
in first in the 2010 election with 28,605 
votes, despite spending less than any 
other winningcandidale. 

Lyons, a former Trinity College pro- 
fessor from Williston, will be joined on 
the ballot this year by fellow Democratic 
Sens. Philip Baruth and Sally Fox, 
Republican Sen. Diane Snelling, and 
Democrat/Progressive Tim Ashe. 
The sixdi member of the delegation. 


Democrat Hinda Miller, is not seeking 
reelection. 

Baruth, a novelist and English profes- 
sor at the University of Vermont who 
lives in Burlington, says that despite die 
trappingsofincumbency, “My reelection 
is not assured.” In his first outing as a 
candidate in 2010, Baruth came in sixtii 
with 25^79 votes, edging out his next 
closest competitor by just 1700 votes. 

Baruth, who clashed during his first 
term with Senate President Pro Tem 
John Campbell, says he hopes Miller’s 
seat will be filled by a more left-leaning 
candidate who supports legislation diat 
was bottled up in a chamber controlled 
by moderates: decriminalizing mari- 
juana, physician-assisted suicide and 
unionizing childcare workers. 

“They’re all tilings that should have 
been a slam dunk for a 22-member 
caucus,” he says, questioning how a sol- 
idly Democratic body failed to deliver on 
these liberal initiatives. 

If reelected. Baruth says he'll fight for 
changes in procedure or in leadership, 
arguing that Campbell is ideologically 
out of touch. 

"The left wing of the Democratic 
party is growing stronger," Baruth says. 
“I definitely want changes, and I plan to 
vote forsomeone who’s offering changes 
from what we had last time." 

Among diose who may try to deliver 
such changes is Ashe, who says he plans 


to run for majority leader or another top 
leadership position if he’s reelected to 
the Senate. 

“It’s my opinion diat the Senate 
is going dirough something of a gen- 
erational transition, and I believe that I 
could play a positive role in bridging the 
veteran contingent with die newcomers 
and helping with the balancing act of 30 
strong Senate personalities,” he says. 

Ashe, an affordable-housing devel- 
oper from Burlington, has twice won 
election to the senate as a “fusion” 
Democratic and Progressive candi- 
date - and last fall narrowly lost the 
Democratic nomination for mayor. 

“It's my sense there is going to be 
change at some level in Senate leader- 
ship in die next term, and I would be 
excited to be part of that," he says. “That 
said, I’m not looking beyond the fact 
that I have to win a primary and a gen- 
eral election before any of that has any 
chance of happening.” 

Among die strongest candidates in 
the 2010 election was Fox, a Democrat 
from South Burlington, who came in 
second place, behind Lyons, with 27,448 
votes. Though it was her first run for 
senate, Fox had previously spent 14 
years representing Essex in the House. 
That experience provided her with an 
additional geographic base of support 

Fox missed much of the 2012 legisla- 
tive session to focus on her health. She 


Fox says dial her recent healdi 


continue fitting for health care 

“I learned a lot about the health care 
system, really,” she says. “I’m going to 
have a different perspective dian I have 
had up until now, certainly, seeing it 
from the consumer point of view.” 

Snelling, the sole Republican repre- 
sentingthe county in the senate, says she 
has survived politically because voters 
view her as a moderate and an indepen- 
dent — not as a member of die GOP. 

“You have to choose a party, and 
I come from a long line of good 
Republicans and believe very much in 
having content-based conversations 
about issues, not politics," says the 
daughter of former governor Richard 
Snelling and former lieuten an t governor 
Barbara Snelling. 

A member of die Senate 
Appropriations Committee, Snelling 
says she’ll continue to focus on fiscal 
issues if reelected — particularly “mea- 
suring die results we get and the dollars 

“We can have all the arguments we 
want about which programs to support, 
but first we need to know what the dol- 
lars are doing" she says. 

The Democratic Primary 

The presidential reelection fight is likely 
to lure a large number of voters to the 
polls in November. A high turnout could 
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All-Natural Labels «ris 


heard about a pending lawsuit, we have 
yet to be served and cannot provide 
further details at this time.” 

In the past, similar lawsuits and 
consumer “right-to-know" bills enacted 
by state legislatures have tried, usually 
unsuccessfully, to force manufacturers 
to disclose the presence of GE and 
other nonnatural ingredients on their 
labels. Most have been struck down by 
the courts as unconstitutional because 
they ran afoul of the Commerce Clause, 
which grants Congress die exclusive 
right to regulate interstate commerce, 
i.e., food labeling. Moreover, the federal 
government has no legal definition for 
die word "natural" as it pertains to food 
or cosmetics packaging. 

The Vermont Attorney General's 
office was not aware of Law for Food's 
legal challenge and, after receiving a 
copy of the complaint, did not offer any 
speculation about its chances. 

In January, organic farmer 
and former state lawmaker David 
Zuckerman joined a similar class-action 
lawsuit that tried, unsuccessfully, to 
protect organic farmers whose fields are 
cross-contaminated by GMO seeds from 
patent lawsuits brought by Monsanto. 
But a federal judge in New York dis- 
missed die complaint The Hinesburg 
farmer says he plans to appeal the 

Jared Carter, a lawyer with the 
Vermont Community Law Center, 
says he diinks this lawsuit will fare 
better than its 
predecessors. 

think any 

diere have 

don't have 
an interest 
in protecting 
their con- 
sumers from 
fraud.” Carter 

ExxonMobil 

tried to label their gasoline as ‘nonpol- 
luting’ gasoline, there’s no question that 
the Vermont Consumer Protection Act 
could come in and stop that." 

Sen. Philip Baruth (D-Chittenden), 
who is lending his support to the law- 
suit, sees it as part of a larger, “two- 
pronged approach" in Vermont to force 
food manufacturers to more accurately 
disclose what’s in their products, nota- 
bly GE ingredients. Barudi, who serves 


on the Senate Agriculture Committee, 
points out that a bill introduced during 
die 2011-12 legislative session would 
have required food producers to do just 
that. 

“House Agriculture had that bill, 
and, to put it bluntly, diey sat on it and 
it died,” Baruth says. “That was on pur- 
pose, and it’s wrong.” 

Baruth has drafted his own “Right 
to Know, Right to Grow” bill, which he 
says includes a GE-labeling component, 
as well as a provision that guarantees 
farmers the right to save their own 
seeds for future harvests. Currendy, the 
patent contracts that farmers sign with 
GE seed providers, notably Monsanto, 
makes it illegal for farmers to save 
seeds from year to year, undermining 
diousands of years of agricultural prac- 
tices. Baruth claims that those provi- 
sions essentially tum Vermont farmers 
into “modern-day sharecroppers for 
Monsanto.” 

Chittenden County State's Attorney 
T. J. Donovan has also publicly endorsed 
die class-action suit. 

“Food is political, and this is a 
consumer- rights issue," says Donovan, 
who is also a Democratic candidate for 
Vermont attorney general. “People have 
a right to know and make informed 
decisions about what diey’re putting in 
their body.” 

Donovan agrees with Baruth that 
this is an area of law where the legisla- 
ture — and attorney general - should 
act more ag- 
gressively to 
pass bills that 
“will stand up 
in a court of 
law.” 

At the 
federal level, 
Sen. Bernie 
Sanders is 
trying to do 
just that. On 
Monday the 
U.S. Senate 
agreed to con- 
sider Sanders’ 
amendment to the farm bill that would 
require clear labels on foods and bever- 
ages containing genetically modified 
ingredients. A rote on that amendment 
is expected later this week 

Attorney Jared Carter agrees with 
taking a more aggressive stance in 
Vermont. “Poll after poll shows that 90 
percent of Vermonters support GMO 
labeling," he says. “Yet there's still hand 
wringing in Montpelier." ® 
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mean state Senate candidates have to 
collect at least 28,000 votes to win a seat 

But first, the nine Democrats in the 
running have to fight for just six posi- 
tions on that party's slate in the August 
28 primary, which could be a poorly at- 
tended affair. In 2008, the highest vote 
getter in the county's Democratic Senate 
primary won just 4358 votes. In 2010, 
diat number was 13,045 — thanks to a 
heavily contested gubernatorial primary, 
which boosted turnout. This August, 
die only other race of note is a primary 
between two Democratic candidates for 
attorney general. 

If each of die four incumbent 
Democrats wins a position on the party's 
slate, that would leave five challengers 
fighting for two slots: Ed Adrian, Debbie 
Ingram, Peter Hunt, Loyal Ploof and 
David Zuckerman. 

Adrian, who heads the Vermont 
Secretary of State’s Office of Professional 
Regulation, says he's running on a 
platform of “technology, transparency 
through 21st-century communication 
and wind energy.” First elected to the 
Burlington City Council in 2007, Adrian 
has earned a reputation on that body for 
his hard-charging tactics and obsessive 
tweeting - a practice that’s banned on 
die floor of the Senate. 

“I do think that die rules, as I under- 
stand diem, need to be modified in order 
to accommodate transparency, technol- 
ogy and communication,” he says. 

Debbie Ingram, a Williston select- 
board member and an ordained minister 
in the United Church of Christ, has 
worked for the past five years as ex- 
ecutive director of Vermont Interfaith 
Action. She says she'll put to use the 
grassroots community- organizing skills 
she honed at the faith-based group 
during her Senate run — along with tra- 
ditional campaign tactics. 

"I plan to go to every farmers market 
and Fourth of July parade and chicken 
supper I can manage - and go door to 
door also,” she says. 

Like Ingram, who plans to make the 
most of her Williston-area connections, 
Peter Hunt will rely on his decades of 
service to the town of Essex. A former 
diree-term House member and retired 
principal of Hiawatha Elementary 
School, Hunt now runs an antique 
business. 

“I've been in the village for close to 45 
years now,” he says. “Because I’ve held so 
many offices and volunteer positions in 
the village, I know a lot of people.” 

Hunt, who left the House in 2008 to 
work for former House speaker Gaye 


Symington's gubernatorial campaign, 
says that if elected he intends to focus on 
supporting die middle class. 

Loyal Ploof a dog walker and film- 
maker, may be targeting the same group, 
running under the slogan of “Restore 
Your Freedom Now." A longtime 
Burlington activist, Ploof says he's par- 
ticularly focused on getting chloramine 
and fluoride out of drinking water and 
preventing die deployment of smart 



“I’m at a point where I’m sick of our 
politicians not listening to us," he says. 
“People have come up to me and said, 
■Why should I vote if die politicians 
aren’t going to listen to what I want?”’ 

David Zuckerman has been there and 
back. After serving 14 years in die House 
— as a Progressive — and a stint chairing 
die agriculture committee, Zuckerman 
left the legislature in 2010. This time, he’s 
vying for the upper chamber, with differ- 
ent letters after his name. Following the 
examples set by Ashe and Sen. Anthony 
Pollina (D/P-Washington), Zuckerman 
is seeking a place on the Democratic 
ballot. He's also hoping for a nod from 
the Progressives as a write-in - and, 
if elected, would identify himself as a 
“P/D.” 

“Looking at the major issues of diis 
last session diat didn’t get resolved, many 
are issues 1 helped get started years ago," 
he says, referring to GMO labeling work- 
ers’ rights, physician-assisted suicide 
and health care reform. “And Fd like to 
get back to the Senate and continue diat 
work,” he says. 

Zuckerman, who recently moved his 
family and organic farm to Hinesburg, 


says that even if he loses the Democratic 
primary, lie'll still march onward as a 
Progin the general election. 

General Election 

Democrats tend to dominate the 
Chittenden County Senate district, but 
this year's designated Dems will face 
a number of compelling candidates 
in die general election. Only two hail 
from the state’s other two political par- 
ties: Progressive Terry Jeroloman and 
Republican Shelley Palmer, who is also 
running as a member of the Tea Party. 


COULD THE 
INCUMBENTS- 
TAKE-ALL CALCULUS 
BE UPENDED? 


Jeroloman, a retired engineer and 
lawyer from Burlington who now hosts 
a local public-access television show, 
says he’s hoping to focus on reversing 
what he calls “die inequitable distribu- 
tion of wealdi." In the 2010 Senate race, 
Jeroloman came in second to last, with 


Palmer, a Williston resident who 
makes a living operating heavy equip- 
ment and working for a painting crew, 
also ran for Senate two years ago. He 
came in 12th, winning 14.464 votes. 

“There are very few people in the 
Vermont legislature who are qualified 
to run a wheelbarrow," he says. “I’m on 
the bottom of die totem pole. I make less 
than the living wage.” 

Palmer says that if elected he would 
fight single-payer health care reform and 
the “nanny state” — and he would work 
to reduce the size of government. 

Another five candidates are run- 
ning as independents, including Patrick 
Brown, Larkin Forney, Bob Kiss, Robert 
Letovsky and Sean Selby. Neidier Kiss 
nor Selby could be reached for comment. 

Brown, a Jamaica native and 
Burlington resident, is an adjunct profes- 
sor at die University of Vermont, execu- 
tive director of the Greater Burlington 
Multicultural Resource Center and 
owns die Caribbean Buffet restaurant. 
He says he hopes to fight for “the poor 
and working class, indigenous people, 
immigrants, people of color and youth." 

“Because I’m running as an inde- 
pendent, I would bring independence. 


which is just what die Senate needs,” 
he says. "Nobody will tell me how to 
vote except the citizens of Chittenden 

Forney, a homeless, self-published 
writer, is mounting his third campaign 
for the Senate. In 2008, he won 3121 
votes; in 2010 he got roughly half that, 
coming in at last place. 

“I've seen the injustice in the justice 
system,” Forney says. “I don’t think the 
politicians are working for us. I think 
they’re working for the people with 
money.” 

Kiss, a former three-term House 
member and two-term mayor of 
Burlington, has the most political ex- 
perience of anyone in the group. While 
elected previously as a Progressive, Kiss 
told Seven Days in May that he looks for- 
ward to running free of party labels. 

“I reflect back on the last couple of 
years, and my position on die issues is 
really more of an independent voice,” 
Kiss said in May. “I'm definitely running 
as a progressive, but it’s a small ‘p.’” 

Though Kiss’ tenure in office was 
marred by his administration’s mis- 
handling of the municipally owned 
Burlington Telecom, the former mayor 
told Seven Days he looks forward to de- 
fending his city-hall record during his 
Senate campaign. 

He’s up against Letovsky, a Jericho 
resident and chairman of the depart- 
ment of business administration and 
accounting at St Michaels College, who 
describes himself as “basically a single- 
issue candidate.” 

“I am alarmed about die exodus of 
young people from this state,” Letovsky 
says. “My fear is diat, 10 years from now, 
if I’m the youngest guy in die room, diis 
state’s going to be onebigearly-bird spe- 
cial, and who’s going to pay the bills?" 

lb get out the word about his can- 
didacy, Letovsky plans to hold a series 
of “public hearings” on legislation he's 
drafted, such as the “1 want to be able 
to live in Vermont but don't want to live 
with my parents until I’m 40” Act 

Will his unconventional campaign 
strategy work? 

“I think, frankly, die setup of [the 
Chittenden County Senate district] is 
highly skewed to favor somebody who's 
from Burlington, someone who's a city 
councilor, and the unwashed masses 
out in die 'burbs don’t count," he says. “I 
have been here for 26 years, and die truth 
is, I 've never had a state Senate candidate 
come to my house." 

Maybe this year? ® 
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GOTCHA? 

I am not sure how newsworthy T.J. 
Donovan's 20-year-old and expunged 
conviction is but, regardless, the head- 
line “TJ. Comes Clean” is unnecessary, 
inaccurate and borderline unprofes- 
sional [Fair Game, June 13]. Why should 
he have been broadcasting that aspect of 
his life, especially now? Has he ever been 
asked and denied his past mistakes? 1 
understand catchy “gotcha" sound bites 
attract attention and readers, but please, 
exercise a little editorial judgment. 

Amy Berger 
SHELBURNE 


SEX ED OK 

[Re “Wiry Vermont Is Paying Some Kids 
to Take Sex Ed,” June 6]: The Unitarian 
Universalists have a curriculum called 
“Our Whole Lives" that is not sex ed, 
but rather topics of sexuality and deci- 
sion making. This is aimed at eighth 
graders and, in my experience, the UU 
teens brought in friends (widi parental 
permission) to the course, which met 
once a week for two hours. One of the 
requirements was that teachers of both 
genders lead the class. Confidentiality 
is critical. I was happy to see that many 
of the concepts were similar. Decision 
making and consequences (not always 
predictable) are very important. 

Al Jette 
SOUTH BURLINGTON 



THE F-35ISA WMD 

The discussion concerning the siting 
of F-35s in Burlington has largely cen- 
tered around the potentially damag- 
ing effects of noise, and die economic 
consequences for homeowners living 


“in the zone" - which may far outbal- 
ance any loss of jobs, should the fleet go 
elsewhere. 

A dimension less visible is that of the 
function of this aircraft. This plane is to 
become the leading vector of military 
mass death across the world, used by us 
and exported to our “allies." 

Not well known is die current U.S. 
plan to spend S4 billion to upgrade 
NATO’s western European nuclear 
arsenal, an inidative directed at Iran, 
but most threatening to Russia. NATO 
is planning to replace “dumb" free-fall 
nuclear weapons with smarter, guided 
ones. These new bombs require new 
delivery aircraft: The F-35 has been de- 
signed to deploy them. 

Do Vermonters really want to be part 
of a dangerous nuclear escalation in 
these tinderbox times? 

Marc Estrin 

BURLINGTON 


WHY US? 

I would like to extend an invitation to 
our state senators, congressman and 
governor to come out and meet with 
the Chittenden County residents who 
have been asked to take the “bad” for 
the “good” of the state [“F-35 Fighter 
Jets in South Burlington? Air Force Idea 
Bombs and Soars," May 16]. I invite them 
to see our faces. We are teachers, nurses, 
grandparents and great-grandparents. 
By working hard, we have saved enough 
money to buy and maintain our homes. 
Explain to our children that mommy 
and daddy will not have the money to 
send them to college because we cannot 
get a home-equity loan. Tell grandma 
she cannot afford the assisted-care 
living center because her home is worth 
up to 40 percent less due to the F-35 
presence. Tell them diat this is a small 
price to pay for the good of the state. 

I invite them to read the Air Force’s 
Environmental Impact Study with an 
open mind. No rational person could 
deny that more than 2000 residents will 
be affected adversely by the F-35s. We 
purchased houses that were not in die 
65-decibel range, but diat will change 
if F-35s fly over our homes. The Air 
Force has other, more environmentally 
suitable options for die F-35 bed down. 
We have no other options but to beg our 
state officials to do die right thing. Our 
houses are modest, but they brim widi 
pride and love. Come visit us and see for 
yourself. 

Janice Schwartz 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 


ANNUAL STRAWBERRY FESTIVAL 

June. 23, llam-4pm 

FUN & GAMES 
FOR THE KIDS 

Pony Rides, Face Painting, 

Horse Drawn Wagon Rides, ,{] 

Joey the Clown, Bounce 
Castle & More 




Sam.Mazzas 



ALL THINGS 
STRAWRERRY 

Milkshakes, 
Smoothies, 
Fudge-Dipped, 
and Our Famous 
Strawberry Shortcake 
Made Fresh for You! 


WE CARRY A LARGE SELECTION OF GARDEN SURRLIES 

@ Mulches, Soils, Fertilzers and More! 

802 - 655-3440 

277 Lavigne Rd., Colchester • M-Sa 7am-8pm • Su 7am- 6pm ^ 



Jb. The , 

^ Perfect Gift... 


Day Spa sift certificates f ( 

(available in-store and on-line) l ^ 

all the lines you love 

philosophy • Fresh • NARS • Murad • Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier • Kiehl's Since 1851 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 


Mirror Mirror 

makeup • skincare • day spa 
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An Artist Book, With Sound, Invites 
Readers to Look and Listen Along 


declares. Easy for her to say, being a DJ. 
Mack, who used to work at pure pop 
records, says there is a clientele for new 
vinyl, not just vintage. Potential listeners 
who have put away their turntables may 
find looking through these pages engag- 
ing enough. 

Mack intends, however, for the 
reader to experience visual and audi- 
tory stimuli together, remainingon each 
spread as long as she instructs — a soft 


"ding" on the soundtrack 
signals it's time to turn the page. 

The sounds, taken primarily from 
her field recordings, are diverse. Mack 
singing from her own composition. 
Requiem. A choir in Madurai, India 
One of Mack's twins singing “Twinkle, 
Twinkle, Little Star.” Samples from DJ 
Mothertrucker. These form an aural 
tapestry with the nonmusical sounds; a 
creaking door, squawking seagulls, the 


T he word “record” has mul- 
tiple meanings; As a noun, it’s 
a written document of facts, 
relationships or agreements, 
kept for important legal or sentimental 
reasons. A record is also an organized 
collection of sounds — say, the Beades' 
first LP or the latest Radiohead CD. As 
a verb, record is the act of making one 
of these filings. The word is so versatile 
that it doesn't have a good synonym. 

rebecca mack may or 
may not have thought 
through these semantics 
when she chose the word 
Records as the title of her 
new “concept piece,” but 
its subtitle describes the work plainly: 
Book and a Special Recording. And 
there’s no doubtthat Mack, a35-year-old 
Burlington DJ (Mothertrucker), sound 
and visual artist, preschool teacher, and 
mother of 5-year-old twins, paid close 
attention to every detail of her unusual 
book - an undertaking that she says 
took her 10 years to complete. Records 
is an 8-inch-square, 24-page book on 


heavy, coated paper, with a 7-inch 45- 
rpm record tucked inside a sleeve at die 

Recorcfs'colorful pages are filled with 
photographs - most taken by Mack -- 
and a snippets of text, handwritten or 
typed by the author. While there are 
references to Mack's own life — such 
as pictures of her children — her book 
intentionally lacks a narrative. Each 
“reader" can have a unique experi- 
ence depending on how 
he or she responds to 
the images — including 
photos of rooftops in 
Sicily, the innards of a 
piano, a pair of bare feet. 
Many of the pages contain multiple 
images with no apparent connections. 
As she does in DJ mode, Mack samples 
and stitches, evoking myriad reactions 
to their combinations. 

And then there is die soundtrack. 

Why die 45 format? “It was my 
explicit choice to put it on 7-inch 
vinyl — it’s still the preferred 
format for a lot of people," Mack 
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S afety Not Guaranteed, an indie 
drama with national buzz di- 
rected by Burlington resident 

COLIN TREV0RR0W, hits the PALACE 

9 cinemas this Thursday. Starring Aubrey 
Plaza and Mark Duplass, the film is 
based on an internet meme that, like all 
memes, traveled a bizarre route to fame. 

It started in 1997, when John Silveira, 
an editor of Backwoods Home Magazine, 
needed to fill classified-ad space. So 
he dashed off a whimsical appeal: 


“WANTED: Somebody to go back in 
time with me This is not a joke..." After 
specifying a California PO box, die ad 
warned: “Must bring your own weapons. 
Safety not guaranteed. 1 have only done 
this once before.” 

Over the years diat followed, Silveira 
received more than a thousand responses 
“from every state and every continent, 
including Antarctica," he wrote when he 
finally outed himself as the ad's author 
in BHM. Other pranksters appropriated 


Time Traveler Seeks a Companion 
in Vermonter’s Indie Film 


BY MARGOT HARRISON 

the “time travel ad"; it was read on talk 
shows and became an internet fixture. 
Judging by die hopeful letters Silveira 
received, people wanted it to be true. 

For screenwriter Derek Connolly, 
it was inspiration. He drafted a script 
based on the meme and showed it to his 
friend Trevorrow, who would eventually 
direct Safety Not Guaranteed for 
the big screen. 

But first, die two wanted 
secure permission from die ad's 
creator. “We really didn't know” 
the story behind it, says the 35-year-old 
director, who has lived in Burlington 
with his family since 2008. “It was a 
mystery. I could completely see some- 
one writing diat and being very serious." 

As luck would have it, Silveira un- 
veiled himself in late 2010 , shortly 
before Safety was scheduled for pro- 
duction, “not knowing we were looking 
for him,” says Trevorrow. The director 
met Silveira at a restaurant in New 


Hampshire — a one-of-a-kind encounter 
he later recounted on the Wall Street 
Journal's Speakeasy blog 

By die end of their conversation, 
Silveira — a “committed Libertarian," 
gun enthusiast and unpublished novel- 
ist — was on board with die movie. He 
joined the filmmakers at last January's 
Sundance Film Festival, where 
Safety Not Guaranteed played 
to enthusiastic crowds and won 
Connolly a screenwriting award. 
In the film, the would-be 
time traveler is played by Duplass, who's 
also a noted young director (Cyrus; Jeff, 
Who Lives at Home) and who executive- 
produced Safety. But we don’t meet his 
character immediately. The story fol- 
lows a student intern played by Plaza 
(the stone-faced April of NBC’s “Parks 
and Recreation") as she shadows a 
Seatde journalist who plans to track 
down die ad's creator. 

Plaza’s boss (Jake M. Johnson of 
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repetitive crackle of a needle in die final 
grooves of an LP. Mack’s musical influ- 
ences could not be broaden from hip- 
hop to 12 th-century abbess/composer 
Hildegard of Bingen. 

How does she hope people will expe- 
rience the book? “It's 10 and a half min- 
utes of reflective time," 

Mack suggests. “It's 
going to lie different 
for each person — and 
that's exactly right." 

The interval before 
each “ding” 
this way, Mack forces 
lookers/listeners to 
slow down, or perhaps 
to move along before 
they’re ready to turn 
the page. Through the simple act of con- 
trolling time, she plays widi a theme of 
evanescence. 

Like most handcrafted books. 
Records is a labor of love that is scarcely 
compensated by its $20 price. Though 
Mack is happy to sell copies to individu- 
als, “I want to get it into libraries and 
artists' books collections," she says. She 
already has some fans at die University 
of Vermont “It's one of the most inter- 
esting and engaging pieces of art I've 
seen in a while, and we were inspired 


to think about programming that would 
feature Becea and her work,” says selene 
colburn, assistant to the dean of libraries 
for external relations at UVM. “We were 
really blown away.” 

Mack aims to hold listening parties, 
to which she'll bring her turntable and 
up to six sets of head- 
phones for attendees. 
“It’s very reminiscent 
of being a kid, when 
there were records and 
books to go with them," 
Colburn notes. 

Mack herself com- 
pares her Records 
project to the current 
craze for scrapbook- 
ing, another example 
of the “completely human drive to 
preserve your experience,” she says. “I 
have oudined my next 10 -year project,” 
Mack adds, revealing only this: “It will 
involve sound, turntables and orchestral 
arrangements." ® 


O Records: Book and a Special Recording 
by Rebecca Mack. Self-published. 24 
pages. S20. Mack will release Records with 
a listening party onFnday. June 22.7p.m. 


IT’S 10 AND A 
HALF MINUTES OF 
REFLECTIVE TIME. 


“New Girl") doesn't care about the 
story; he’s merely using the road trip 
as a pretext to reconnect widi an old 
flame (another kind of time travel). He 
instructs his intern to pose as a poten- 
tial time-travel companion, hoping the 
eccentric will succumb to her grumpy 
charms. That's what happens — with 
unexpected consequences. 

While die film is both a comedy and 
a love story, it’s not really a "romantic 
comedy," in Trevorrow’s view. Safety’s 
central question, he says, is “Is this guy- 
crazy? Are we dealing with time travel, 
or with insanity?" It’s a question that’s 
not resolved till the final moments. 
Trevorrow calls the ending diat he and 
Connolly ultimately chose (they filmed 
two) “risky. The movie wasn’t necessar- 
ily leading to that point," he says. But, 
“because it’s a small film, we didn’t have 
to make a market-driven decision." 

Trevorrow and his crew shot the 
film in Washington state in May 2011 for 
under a million dollars, using a state-of- 
the-art digital camera (the Sony F3) with 
“old lenses from the '70s and ’80s,” he 
says. “We wanted it to look like you were 
sort of visually traveling in time to what 
an indie film looked like in die 1980s." 


While production was ramping up, 
Trevorrow met Glister lead singer — and 
Williston resident - ryan miller, who 
ended up writing the film’s soundtrack. 
He’ll attend a special Thursday-night 
screening with Trevorrow, who says he 
pulled strings to get Safety released in 
Burlington's small market. 

Trevorrow’s name lias been attached 
to big-budget studio projects in the past, 
but he can’t reveal which, if any, are 
going forward. What he can say is that, 
while some Hollywood types may view 
Vermont as the edge of the civilized 
world, he believes “there are a lot of 
smart young creatives in the city right 
no w doing stu ff. It's possible to live in 
what I think is a great, invigorating 
place ... and still do great work," he says. 

And, if there's any place apt to em- 
brace a lovelorn, weapon-toting, DIY 
time-machine builder, it’s Vermont. © 


Guaranteed, followed by a 0&A with 
Colin Trevorrow and Ryan Miller. Thursday, 
June 21. 7 p.m. at the Palace 9 Cinemas, 
South Burlington. Regular admission. The 
film begins its regular run on Friday. 



NEW OUTLET 
NOW OPEN 


Unique Pieces in ioo% Recycled 
Fine Metals, Gibbon Meteorite, 
.nd Ethically Sourced Gemstones. 


Semester 


Burlington College 


Looking for open-minded, 
creative, hard-working, 
independent, curious, 
fun, not-so-mainstream 
individuals wanting to 
change the world (see below). 


OPEN HOUSE SSE& 


TO APPLY 
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Party on the Trails: 

Barre’s Treasured Recreation Area 
Throws a Summer Celebration 


getting the word out about MiDstone Hill. Despite 
what Couture describes as "a terrible winter," the area 
now attracts hundreds of Inkers, bikers and skiers from 
bodi in and out of state. Some choose to stay at the inn 
that Couture has converted from a former farmhouse. 
"Business for it is developing slowly," he says. “It’s a 
matter of building die brand.” @ 


M illstone Hill, a mountain-biking and cross- 
country-skiing center in Barre Town, is 
staging an event this Saturday diat orga- 
nizers promise will produce “an experi- 
ence never before found in Vermont” 

rockfire, billed as an “elemental" celebration, has 
been timed to coincide with the summer solstice. 
Think pagan festival: Bonfires will blaze, musicians 
will sing and strum, and costumed dancers will cavort 
as revelers feast on victuals brought to or prepared at 

Throw in water candles and sky lanterns, and it just 
might amount to a midsummer night's 

This good time also serves a good 
cause. Ticket proceeds will go toward 

MILLSTONE TRAILS ASSOCIATION'S $100,000 

share of a $1.3 million purchase of land from rock of 
ages, die granite company diat owns a 4O0-acre pordon 
of the 1500-acre trail network. The Trust for Public 
Land, a national preservation group, has raised most 
of die funds needed to complete Millstone Hill’s meta- 
morphosis from a forgotten, posdndustrial wasteland 
into one of New England's most dramatic and unusual 
recreation areas. 

pierre couture, head of the MTA and die catalyst 
for die area’s transformation, says he got die inspi- 
ration for the spectacle from attending WaterFire 
Providence [R.I.], a sound-and-light celebration of that 


FESTIVALS 


city’s downtown revival. While watching one 
of die WaterFire shows a couple of years ago. 
Couture recalls, “I turned to a friend and said, 

‘This would be perfect for Millstone.'” 

ROCKFIRE wont just appeal to die senses; 
Millstone's granite legacy lends it a cultural and 
historical dimension, as well. 

Some 70 quarries were once worked there 
by a rnosdy immigrant labor force diat in- 
cluded Couture's father. The quarrymen left 
bell in d ruins and relics that give Millstone 
its unique character. For example, walkers and bikers 
among the maples and hemlocks can 
encounter the surreal sight of 50-foot-tall 
stone-block pyramids - die remnants of 
trestles for the trains that hauled slabs of 
granite to processing in Barre's sheds. 

The solstice gathering, which starts at 2 p.m., will 
inaugurate the three-mile Cultural Heritage Trail that 
includes permanent sculptures by local granite carvers 
as well as one-day installations by various Vermont 
artists. 

ROCKFIRE is also intended as a come-on for those 
who have not yet skied or hiked at Millstone. The 
mosdy mellow trail system includes Harrington Ridge, 
which is at the top of Bicycling magazine’s list of the 
10 best mountain-biking trails in Vermont. It follows a 
spineof white granite thrusting up along a mossy track. 

The Bicycling blurb and other publicity have been 
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FESTIVAL 2.0 

An explosion of colorful confetti, frozen in time and 
space above downtown Woodstock. A sea-urchin 
thing sitting on top of a house. A rotating sculpture 
spinning in the middle of a covered bridge. At last 
year's wooostock digital media festival you could 
see these artworks— the only catch being that you 
had to look through the lens of your smartphone, 
because they weren't really there. 

The second annual festival, organized by digital- 
media executive david mcgowan returns this Friday 
and Saturday at venues all around the picturesque 
town. The event showcases interactive, digital 
media from Vermont and beyond, from provocative 
art exhibits to apps and video games built for social 
good. It also brings experts in the digital-media field 
to Vermont to meet with colleagues and the public, 
according to communications director mary hawkins. 

The festival is a bit of a grab bag — part 
conference, part art show. You can go out on an 
“exploration" — take a digital bird walk aided by 
an app built by Vermont developer green mountain 
digital; or tour Woodstock and help make it the 
first town in the country to have its handicapped 
accessibility mapped. The festival also features a 
number of panels that delve into innovative forms 


l 

5 



of nonfiction storytelling and socially responsible 
video gaming, and explore how the digital revolution 
is happening in Vermont (Seven Days online editor 
cathy resmer will moderate that last panel ). Digital 
art will be on display, with a group show ruminating 
on the “micro" theme at the artistree gallery and a 
farmers-market-type exhibition on the Woodstock 
town green. 


Many of the organizers and participants come 
from afar, even Europe, but the local tech community 
is well represented among the participants and 
exhibitors at the festival. “(The event] draws on 
national leaders, and there are some of those 
national leaders located here in Vermont,* Hawkins 
says. For example, the gaming-for-good panel 
features representatives from the champlain college 
emergent MEOW center and from TiLTFACTOR, a game 
research laboratory located across the river at 
Dartmouth College. 

“It’s interesting that a festival likethishappens in 
Vermont,' Hawkins says. "We don't think of Vermont 
as a place where digital media is cutting edge, but 
there are these things going on." 

TYLER MACHADO 

WOODSTOCK DIGITAL MEDIA FESTIVAL 2012 

Friday and Saturday, June 22 and 23. in Woodstock. 
The festival kicks off on Friday night with an art 
exhibition reception at the Artistree Gallery, 8:30 
to 10:30 p.m. Most Saturday events are free and 
open to the public. The Saturday-evening gala at 
the billings farm and museum is ticketed, and some 
events are invite-only. Info and preregistration at 
woodstockdigitat.com. 
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carol caldwell-eomonds, an IT professional at the University of Vermont, is the 
latest recipient of the flynn center's Vermont Artists' Space Grant. She's been 
using her 10 weeks of free studio space to stage The Guinevere Project, a 
musical in which live actors and digital animations interact on stage, and will 
present a work-in-process showing at the flynnspace this Sunday. 

The story is fittingly techy: A video-game designer named Irene is 
researching the subject of her latest game, King Arthur's famed queen, 
Guinevere. Along the way, Irene encounters the mythology expert — and 
native Vermonter — Norma Lorre Goodrich, who is credited with unearthing 
the real-life origins of the King Arthur story. Guinevere, we learn, was actually 
a Scottish high priestess of the dead. 

In The Guinevere Project, Caldwell-Edmonds juxtaposes two virtual 
realities, the theater and digital game space. 

Her human actors interact with digital ones through a simple 
construction: Animated characters are projected on a white sheet, then 
reflected onto an angled pane of Lexan glass — the stuff used to line hockey 
rinks, points out Caldwell-Edmonds' daughter, shannon eomonds. Liveactors 
stand behind the glass, making them appear to move among the digital 

The setup poses plenty of challenges to Caldwell-Edmonds and her team. 
The animated characters' dialogue is already recorded, so actors must time 
their lines. And the actors can’t actually see the digital projections, so precise 
blocking is important. The biggest challenge, says Caldwell-Edmonds, "is 
doing something sophisticated enough for the FlynnSpace, with no budget.' 

Caldwell-Edmonds is on her own quest: to return to her roots in music and 
art. She studied music in college and has always liked theater, she says, but 
this is her first play. 

She's had plenty of help. Shannon Edmonds animated the characters with 
a small group of students from the Center for Technology, Essex. Vermont 
artist wendy copp drew the prototype for Goodrich, who appears digitally. And 
Caldwell-Edmonds^ son, ben edmonds, helped arrange the music. 

Incorporating virtual characters into a physical play may seem like a very 
21st-century endeavor, but the technique known as Pepper's ghost, In which 
lights and plates of glass are used to create onstage illusions, has been 
around since the late 1800s. 

This one just has video games and Flash animation. 

Caldwell-Edmonds says the Flynn grant allowed her to bring her idea, 
simmering for the past six years, to I ife. "You see it in your mind's eye," she 
says. "But until you have the space, you just can't see it" 

MEGAN JAMES 

THE GUINEVERE PROJECT 

By Carol Caldwell-Edmonds. Work-in-progress showing on Sunday, June 24, 
at 3 p.m. at FlynnSpace in Burlington. $5 suggested donation, flynncenter. 
org/blog 
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Dine at the North Dock in style. In fact, three styles 
Summertime is upon us and lakeside dining at 
Basin Harbor Club is about to start. 


• Vermont Artisans’ Dinner Local growers and producer 

Ballot 


i dried vegetables and so 

in fun. Kids carnival games. Dux the 
Balloon Cotton Candy. Slider Bar and Wienie World along with Iresb 
Hav rides and the campfire with smorcs finish it up. 


BASIN HARBOR CLUB 
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SUER SYSTEM SALE 
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SHEETS 

AIR COOL 
Memory Foam 


ITS TIME TO START SLEEPING BETTER! 


388 PINE STREET, BURLINGTON • 802.862.5056 

tww buitingtonfuinllurscompanycom • Monday Ihiu Saturday 106 Sunday I 2-5 





POLI PSY ON THE PUBLIC USES ANO ABUSES OF EMOTION BY JUDITH LEVINE = 


Put the “Sex” Back in “Homosexual” 


I can think of one reason Pride 
Vermont is postponing Burlington’s 
celebration until September 22 in- 
stead of doing it in late June like 
everyone else. The summer is stuffed to 
the point of regurgitation with festivals 
— jazz, garlic, solar power, yoga, history, 
heifers, hot-air balloons. 

So never mind dial Pride Month com- 
memorates tile radical act that sparked 
die gay liberation movement - when 
working-class queers, young husders 
and drag queens fought back against the 
police raid of New York City’s Stonewall 
Inn on June 28, 1969. 

There are more important things to 
consider: By late September, hotel 
reservations are slumping and 
crepe sales are down on Church 
Street. Vermont tourism needs a 
jump on leaf peeping. 

Bringon the homos! 

If you doubt dial LGBTQ has 
become another consumer niche 
and Pride Month anodier opportu- 
nity to sell stuff outdoors, I give you 
2012’s theme: Fun, Family and Food. 

The festival will share space with 
Northern Decadence Vermont, 
Vermont’s LGBTQ-ffiendly Food 
and Travel Expo, featuring such 
homophile treats as gourmet ice 
cream and microbrews. Not to lose 
a watt of marketing synergy, the 
2 organizers also folded in a New Age 
£ motif. Looking for LGBTQ pride? 
g Google "Equality Equinox.” 

2 Maybe raising a glass of artisanal 
“ wine is appropriate for what Pride 
is proud of this year. The president 
endorsed same-sex marriage. The 
“don't ask don't tell” repeal went into 
£ effect. The Presbyterian Church or- 
g dained its first openly lesbian minister, 
ts And die first trans woman to compete in 
° die Miss Universe Canada pageant was 
8 named Miss Congeniality. 

This year, too, it must be noted, Pope 
Benedict XVI opined that same-sex mar- 
5 riageisathreatto “the future of human- 
z ity itself.” Former Miss Pennsylvania 
j* Sheena Monnin threw down her crown 
after the Miss USA contest admitted 
transgender competitors. “This goes 
against [every] moral fiber of my being” 
she huffed. 

And soon we may witness the Roberts 
gj Supreme Court upholding defense-of- 
g marriage laws - as long as they extend 
5 die rights of matrimony to corporations. 


sustained communities through the 
AIDS crisis and built the institutions 
diat still respond to die epidemic. These 
cultures resisted normalization. They 
brought sex into the open. They were 
out and proud and, in die case of men, 
unapologetically promiscuous. 

But you don’t have to take your clo dies 
off in public for homosex to be a public 
act. Just coming out is one. “I’m gay, 
Mom” says implicitly: “I lick pussy"or”I 
put my penis into another man’s anus.” 
Being public, homosex is also political; 
it holds the potential for social cohesion 
and action. 

Vermonters are not big on talking 
about sex or openly expressing 
their sexuality. Maybe it’s just too 
cold. But it’s June, and even the end 
of September can be gloriously hot 
The good news is diat Prideoffidal- 
dom can't stop the topless, tongue- 
kissing lesbians or leathermen clad 
in little else but chaps from showing 
up, and showing off, in die parade. 

What makes gay people gay is 
sexual desire. Sex — along with 
messing widi conventional gen- 
ders — is also what makes people 
despise queers. It’s not about, as the 
euphemism goes, “who you love.” 
The pope does not care who you 
love. What imperils his civilization 
is what you do with your genitals. 

LGBTQ people are legitimately 
angered by the suggestion that 
theirs is a “lifestyle," not an identity. 
But expurgate the sex from homo- 
sexual, and what you’ve got left are 
hers-and-hers kayaks on the roof of 
the Subaru or. if you’re a guy, a skirt 
worn to the Montpelier contra dance: 
a lifestyle, a consumer demographic — 
more brand than identity. 

Equality is essential. I have nothing 
against die equinox. Family and food are 
fine, too. But, concerning fun, let’s just 
say there is important fun that you don’t 
have with your kids (maple syrup and 
artisan cheese optional). During Pride 
Month, let us not demote pleasure to 
a negotiable demand. There can be no 
just and loving society without sexual 
freedom. © 


But party down! Marriage, die mili- 
tary, religion and beauty pageants — the 
diree greats of gender oppression and 
one close runner-up — are opening dieir 
arms to LGBTQ people, and LGBTQs 
are thrilled by die embrace. As the social 
critic Leo Bersani wrote in an essay 
called “Against Monogamy” “[Michel] 
Foucault’s hope diat gays might be in the 
vanguard of efforts to imagine what he 
called 'new ways of being together' ap- 
pears, for a large number of gay people 
today, to be considerably less inspiring 
dian the hope diat we will be allowed 
fully to participate in the old ways of 
being andofcoming together.” 


sort of festivities might feel more conge- 
nial to me. And in Bratdeboro I may have 
found them: a June Pride dial promises 
to be campy (a drag show), funky (the 
Shondes - Yiddish for shame — a “tra- 
ditional Jewish political pop” band), and 
political (a film about ACT UP). With 
dancing and drinking on die agenda, it 
could be sexy, too. 

At die Ftin, Family, and Food Equality 
Equinox Festival, meanwhile, you can 
bet that the fun will not involve bodily 
fluids. Well, maybe saliva, but that will 
be kept inside each person’s own mouth. 

What's missing in Burlington is sex, 
and widi it any reference to the his- 


DURING PRIDE MONTH. LET US NOT DEMOTE 
PLEASURE 10 A NEGOTIABLE DEMAND. 


Alas, I usually sigh at diis point The 
Queer — as opposed to Homo domesticus 
— is an endangered species. 

But why mourn? Why not accept that 
people, like statistics, tend to regress to 
die mean? From my privileged posi- 
tion as a white, coupled heterosexual, 
it would surely be more polite to stop 
insisting that those on the margins stay 
there — and relish it. 

What’s wrong widi Fun, Family and 
Food? 

Mulling this over, 1 considered what 


tory diat Pride marks. Gay liberation, 
as it was dien called, was bom in desire 
and became a movement through net- 
works of desire. After Stonewall and 
before AIDS, in bars and badis and on 
the streets, gay men forged interlocking 
chains of friends and lovers. Lesbians did 
the same in their way, seizing feminism, 
declaring die freedom to have sex how 
and with whom they pleased, and creat- 
ing new kinds of families. 

These networks of desire strength- 
ened the political solidarity that 




= THE STRAIGHT DOPE bv cec,l adams 


Dear Cecil, 

TV programs about space ex- 
ploration and the search for 
extraterrestrial intelligence 
(SETI) often say our broad- 
cast signals are traveling 
into space and will someday 
be seen by intelligent beings 
many light years from here. 
On the other hand, on the 
program "Life After People" 
they said these signals 
disperse after a few light 
years and are too scattered 
and weak for anyone to see 
or hear them. What's your 
take on this? 

Carrboar 

M y first reaction was 
that the answer 
would depend on 
what assumptions 
you made about extraterres- 
trial beings and whether they 
were actively looking for us, as 
opposed to just turning on die 
televisor and having Charlie 
Sheen show up. The odds of 
the latter, thank God, are van- 
ishingly small. But on second 
thought, I’m inclined to think 
the chances of aliens finding us 
under any circumstances aren’t 
much better, for reasons SETI 
enthusiasts are only now start- 
ing to grasp. 

The earth is surrounded by a 
shell of manmade electromag- 
netic radiation that's expanding 
outward at the speed of light. 
(This phenomenon is depicted 



to great cinematic effect at the 
beginning of die film Contact, 
with the virtual camera pulling 
back from Earth to the sound of 
successively older radio trans- 
missions, all die way to Morse 
wireless telegraphy.) It's some- 
times called passive electro- 
magnetic radiation because it’s 
being leaked into the cosmos 
unintentionally. The most pow- 
erful passive leakers are VHF 
television stations and military 
radar, mosdy located in North 
America and Europe. 

Even believers acknowledge 
that detecting our electromag- 
netic jetsam won't be easy due 
to the implacable workings of 


the inverse square law, which 
says every doubling of distance 
weakens a signal by a factor of 
four. That makes even a pow- 
erful broadcast signal almost 
imperceptible above the cosmic 
background noise within a 
relatively short distance from 
Earth. 

Then again, the thinking 
goes, if you can pinpoint where 
to look, you can accomplish 
seemingly miraculous feats. 
Just ask the project team for 
Voyager 1, which is still com- 
municating with a spacecraft 
so far away its incoming radio 
signals have less than a twenty- 
billionth die power of a watch 

But let’s put that in per- 
spective. Voyager 1 is the most 
distant mamnade object in the 


universe, far beyond the orbit of 
Pluto. It’ll soon leave the outer 
reaches of the solar system 
behind and enter the depths 
of interstellar space. Even so, 
another 14,000 years will have 
to pass before Voyager attains a 
distance of one light year from 
earth. The star closest to us, 
Proxima Centauri, is more than 
four light years away. 

The point is, the distances 
separating us from our so- 
called neighbors in the galaxy 
are unimaginably vast, and the 
techmcal obstacles to getting 
a message to them are close to 
insurmountable. Alien listeners 
would be likely to detect pas- 
sive radiation only in certain 
frequencies, generally 10 to 200 
GHz, where the background 
noise of the cosmos is weaker. 
They'd need a huge antenna, 
and they’d have to listen for 
a long time before gathering 
enough traces of signal to con- 
firm intelligent origin. 

Believers contend it can be 
done. An antenna similar to the 
1000-foot-diameter Arecibo 
radio telescope in Puerto Rico 
could probably detect our pas- 
sive radiation from 30 to 50 
light years away. With a giant 
array of 1000 100 -meter dishes 
linked together, that distance 
could be extended to 500 light 

Just one problem: The 
aliens would be able to hear us 
at those enormous distances 
only if they already knew where 
we were and could point their 
telescope at us. If all they had 
was a hunch dial we were out 


here somewhere, the likelihood 
they’d find us seems almost nil. 

Even under the most favor- 
able circumstances, all alien lis- 
teners would be able to detect 
would be a signal that stood out 
against the background buzz. 
The notion that they'd be able 
to collect and decode enough 
signal to be able to listen to, say, 
“I Love Lucy” reruns is fantasy 
— the signal would need to be 
20,000 times stronger. 

But one last factor in my 
opinion virtually eliminates 
the possibility of aliens detect- 
ing us. As SETI astronomer 
Seth Shostak has pointed out, 
our profligate hurling of enter- 
tainment into die universe is 
coming to an end. Digital televi- 
sion transmitters have a much 
lower peak power output than 
older analog stations, making 
the signal harder to detect. The 
age of pumping high-power 
terrestrial noise into the ether 
is likely to be a mere blip lasting 
less titan a century. 

Shostak argues that radar 
astronomy, which sends out 
microwaves to map asteroids 
and such, is likely to continue 
a lot longer, and those signals 
are detectable up to 1000 light 
years away. Maybe so, but radar 
is a directed beam - alien ob- 
servers might pick it up if it’s 
pointed their way and they 
know where to look for it, but 
realistically, how likely is that? 
And if there’s a low probability 
of aliens hearing us, the odds 
are equally poor of us hearing 
them. 
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project 


Kids ages 8-10 and parerits are invited to participate 
in the Parents and Peers Project at the University of Vermont. 



families will come to the family Development Lab for 
a 2.5-hour visit that includes games, discussions of kids' 
recent experiences with peers, and questionnaires. 



Families receive $40 and kids receive a prize! For more info, 
contact us at 802-656-4409 or famlab@uvm.edu. 





Who are you? 

1. How old are you? 


A Decade of Daysies! 

2003 was a big year: A white tiger mauled Siegfried and Roy's Roy, leaving 
him partially paralyzed; 50 Cent topped the charts with "In Da Club"; Apple 
launched the iTunes Store; Keiko, the Free Willy orca, died; gas spiked at 
$1,83 a gallon; and Seven Days launched Its first-ever best-of awards, the 
Seven Daysies. 

It's hard to believe, but this is our 10th year doling out honors to readers' 
local faves: the restaurants you return to again and again, the local musicians 
you'd drop anything to see live, your go-to stores and, of course, the 
meteorologists who have your heart. 

The quickest way to our hearts is to head over to sevendaysvt.com 
and fill out the ballot online — it'll save you postage and us the anguish 
of deciphering your handwriting. If you don't have access to the internet 
send the paper survey to P.O. Box 1164, 
VT 05402, by Friday, 


Food & Drink 

4. Best restaurant, if you're paying 

5. Best restaurant, if they're paying 

6. Best new restaurant (opened in the last 12 months) 

7. Best breakfast/brunch 

8. Best to-go lunch 

9. Best Asian restaurant (including Indian) 

10. Best Mexican/Latin restaurant 

11. Best ethnic restaurant (other) 

12. Restaurant with best vegetarian fare 

13. Best restaurant to take the kids 

14. Best place to get late-night food 

15. Best pizza (restaurant) 

16. Best pizza (delivery) 


17. Best Vermont cheese 

18. Best burger 

19. Best food cart/truck 

20. Best snack bar 

21. Best Vermont craft beer 

22. Best Vermont wine 

23. Best Vermont spirit 

24. Best bar 

25. Best place to get coffee 

26. Best bakery 

27. Best non-chain place to buy groceries 

28. Best farmers-market vendor 

29. Best wine seller 


Arts, Entertainment 
& Recreation 

30. Best large live- music venue 

31. Best small local-music hot spot 
32 Best place to drink alone 

33. Best up-and-coming Vermont musical performer 

34. Best unsigned Vermont band 

35. Best Vermont hip-hop artist/group 

36. Best local record label 

37. Best Vermont standup comedian 

38. Best club DJ 

39. Best Vermont cartoonist 

40. Best Vermont craftsperson 
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41. Best local clothing designer 

42. Best local jewelry designer 

43. Best art gallery 

44. Best movie theater 

45. Best Vermont festival 

46. Best local theater company 

47. Best performing-arts venue 

48. Best free Wi-Fi hot spot 

49. Best Vermont park 

50. Best public golfcourse 

51. Best ski/ride slope 

52. Best cross-country ski area 

53. Best in-state weekend getaway 

54. Best day trip with the kids 

55. Best Vermont inn or B&B 

Media 

56. Best Vermont journalist 

57. Best local TV newscast 

58. Best local meteorologist 

59. Best local radio DJ 

60. Best Vermont radio station 


Services & Stuff 

63. Best women's casual clothing 

64. Best womens evening wear 

65. Best men's clothing 

66. Best shoe store 

67. Best vintage/secondhand clothing 

68. Best children^ clothing 

69. Best eyeglasses 

70. Best jewelry store 

71. Best beauty-product purveyor 

72. Best pet daycare 

73. Best pet-supply store 

74. Best toy store 

75. Best musical-instrument store 

76. Best bookstore 

77. Best housewares store 

78. Best furniture store 

79. Best antique/ secondhand store 

80. Best lighting store 

81. Best camera store 



82. Best place to buy a computer 

83. Best local web developer 

84. Best bridal shop 

85. Best Vermont wedding venue 

86. Best florist 

87. Best outdoor outfitter 

88. Best bike shop 

89. Best auto dealer 

90. Best place for car repairs 

91. Best real estate agency 

92. Best garden center 

93. Best bank/credit union 

94. Best pi ace to buy a pipe 

95. Best adult toy store 

96. Best hair salon 

97. Best place to get body art 

98. Best gym/health club 

99. Best Vermont spa 

100. Best manicure/pedicure 



61. Best Vermont blog 

62. Best Vermont Twitterfeed 
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Bonus Categories 

101. Best thing to happen in Vermont in the past year 

102. Worst thing to happen in Vermont in the past year 

103. Most underreported Vermont story of the year 

104. Best hair on a local personality 

105. Hippest hipster 


The Rules 

1. Voters should All out ONLY ONE ballot Evidence of ballot 
being disqualified. 

2. Voters must fill out a minimum of 50 answers for 
their ballot to becounted. 

3. Playfair. Daysie candidates! Campaigning to win is OK. but no 
bribes or rewards for votes, please! Evidence of this will resultin 
disqualification, not to mention bad karma. 

Find out the winners In our special Daysies issue 
on August 8! 


Vote online at sevendaysvt.com! 


Or mail your Daysies picks to Seven Days, P.0. Box 1164, Burlington, VT 05402. 
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We just had to ask... 


What’s the 
story behind 
the Vermont 
Marijuana Growers 
Association sign? 


BY KEN PICARD 

T his week's question came from a 
reader in Medina, Ohio, which is 
about 25 miles south of Cleveland. 
Several yearsago, Scott McChesney 
was browsing what he calls the "totally bi- 

looldng for shrunken heads,” he confesses — 
when he came across an item that intrigued 
him: a 3- foot-long glass sign with gold let- 
tering on a black background that reads 
"Vermont Marijuana Growers Association." 

Believing the sign was a rare antique, 
McChesney purchased it for an undisc losed 
sum, but he couldn't verify its authenticity 
or find any historical references to such an 
organization, Internet searches using those 
keywords turn up thousandsof references to 
medical marijuana, drug busts, legalization 
debates and weed pom. but, alas, no Green 
Mountain ganja granges. Nevertheless. 
McChesney says he’s convinced the sign is 
genuine: he suggests it dates back at least 
to the 1930s, and certainly predates the 
Marihuana Tax Act of 1937, which ou tlawed 


the plant’s sale or possession in the United 
States. 

A quick check with the Vermont 
Secretary of Stale's office turned up no 
past or present registrations for any such 
oiganization. Likewise, the Vermont State 
Archives and Records Administration has 

Growers Association - though state archi- 
vist Gregory Sanford did come across what 
may be one of the earliest mentions ofmari- 
juana in Vermont records. 

Several years ago. Sanford recounts, he 
was reading the minutes of a 1945 Senate 
Public Health Committee hearing when he 
came across a committee clerk’s reference 
to warnings from federal agents about a 
“Mary Warner." At first he was baffled and 
wondered. Who was this Mary Warner and 
why was she considered so dangerous? 

But, as Sanford read on, he noted that the 
clerk mentioned Mary Warner was grown 
in Mexico, and “the lights went on." Though 
Vermonters have long been stereotyped 
as granola- munching Stoners, evidently 
the word "marijuana" wasn’t in common 
usage in the 1940s, at least not around the 
Vermont Statehouse. The clerk had spelled 
it phonetically. 

However, Sanford points out, 
Vermonters could buy Cannabis sativa with 
a doctor’s prescription well into the 1940s. 
This even though in 1935 the general sale 
of cigarettes or cigars containing marijuana 
had been outlawed and carried penalties of 
$100, 60 days in jail or both. 

There's no definitive proof that early 
generations of Green Mountain formers 
didn’t grow green bud, but it's far more 
likely they cultivated its cannabis cousin, 
hemp. Actually, Vermont has a long history 
of industrial hemp dating back at least to 
the 1820s, some of it tied to the state’s most 
famous inventor. 

Thaddeus Fairbanks (1796-1886). 
for whom the Fairbanks Museum and 
Planetarium in SL Johnsbury is named, in- 
vented a number of items that would have 
been found on many 19th-century Vermont 
forms, including the cookstove and the cast- 
iron plow. But Fairbanks is probably best 



known for inventing the platform scale: aka 
die "Fairbanks scale,” which allowed ob- 
jects as big as hay wagons to be measured 

These Fairbanks scales were originally 
designed to measure hemp bales. In fact, 
Fairbanks and his brother. Erastus, raised 
and processed hemp together; Thaddeus 
Fairbanks also patented a machine for pro- 
cessing the fibrous plant which he later put 
to use when he managed the St Johnsbury 
Hemp Company. 

However, the suggestion that Fairbanks 
or other 19di- or early-20di-century 
Vermont farmers were widely raising psy- 
choactive strains of cannabis sounds dubi- 
ous to Adam Krakowsld, a graduate in the 
University of Vermont'S historic preserva- 
don program and a historian of Vermont 
hops - as in beer. 

As Krakowski explains, 19di-century 
Vermont wasn't exactly known for its par- 
tying lifestyle; the state was under alcohol 
prohibition and firmly in the grip of the 

repeal of the Volstead Act in 1933. 

Krakowsld, who is also a decorative-arts 
conservator with Meeting House Furniture 
Restoration in Quechee, has anodier reason 
to doubt the authenticity of McChesney’s 
sign. In those years, he explains, glass 
signs were made using black paint that 
was applied with a brush or roller, leaving 
behind brushsn-okes that would still be vis- 
ible today. Based on the photo McChesney 


provided, his sign looks too uniform. That is, 

Allen St Pierre, executive director of 
NORML - the National Oiganization for 
the Reform of Marijuana Laws — drives a 
final nail into this coffia 'There were no 
'marijuana' trade groups or associations in 
the 1930s or '40s,” he says. In Vermont or 
any other state." 

That doesn’t mean there won’t be one 
someday, though a Vermont Hemp Growers 
Association is currently a stronger possibil- 
ity. On May 16, Gov. Peter Shumlin signed 
into law H.747, which allows the Vermont 
ag secretary to issue permits to grow hemp 
once the federal government removes its 
own decades-long hemp prohibition. 

On June 13, Sea Ron Wyden, an Oregon 
Democrat, introduced an amendment to the 
2012 federal farm bill that would legalize 
industrial hemp production in die United 
States - die first time such an amendment 
has come to die floor of Congress for a vote 
since the 1950s. That vote is expected any 

In short, McChesney probably should 
have stuck to buying shrunken heads. While g 
the sign looks genuine, it’s more likely to g 
have hung outside a Vermont frat house g 
than a farmhouse. © g 
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I n his Burlington studio, dug Nap folds himself, 
origami-like, into a chrome-and-black-leather chair. 
Preparing to run through his upcomingperformance- 
art piece, “Napshots of the Suburbs," he casually fires 
up a digital projector and begins to click through the 

“This is Stevie's grandmother). house," Nap says asone 
image Hashes into view. "This is just down the street from 

where I grew up." 

The presentation feels like a slide show for friends in 
which Nap narrates old photographs from his childhood. 
But in place of photographs, the images he projects on 
the screen are childish scrawls, illustrations that Nap 
conjured on his iPad over tile course of more than a year. 
And it’s no family slide show; diis is an outtake from a new 
series of autobiographical monologues diat launches at 
the FlynnSpace this week, on June 21 and 22. 

Part spoken word, part picture book, “Napshots of the 
Suburbs” may come as a surprise to those who know Nap 
only by way of his quirky artwork and greeting cards. Or 
from Ids weekly appearances at. say. the Artist Market in 
City Hall Park. Arguably Burlington's most recognizable 
artist. Nap is toweringly tall and thin, with close-cropped 
gray hair and large, black- rimmed glasses. Voted Vermont's 
favorite visual artist in 2008 and 2009 by Seven Days read- 
ers, he’s best known for his irreverent prints and paintings 
in which colorful images butt up against a childlike scrawl. 
His slogans run the gamut from sardonic (“Eat, drink & 
be overweight & alcoholic”) to whimsical 
(“Life is shor”) to droll (“If a man speaks 
in a forest & no woman hears him — is he 
still wrong?"). All reflect Nap's observa- 
tions of the foibles of humankind. 

“Napshots," by contrast, is a deeply 
personal, introspective work - laced with Nap's witti- 
cisms but also hintingat trauma, confusion and the loneli- 
ness of a difficult childhood. He envisions this as the first 
in a broader series, called “Napshots of my Life," in which 
the title character — also named “dug Nap” — returns 
to tite fictional town of Starksbend and to the scenes of 
his childhood and adolescence. Real-world Nap makes 
a clever disclaimer in the monologue's program: “Many 
will deny that any of this ever happened, but even though 
■Napshots’ contains a lot of fibs, half-truths and lies — I 
swear it’s all true.” 

The show is confessional, but the offstage Nap man- 
ages to be both strangely unguarded — the result of more 
than two decades of therapy, he says - and maddeningly 
evasive. Ask him his age, and the sixtysomething demurs. 
“I’d rather not say" He’s cagey talking about his boyhood. 
He grew up in Montpelier, he admits, but he’s secretive 
about the details; Nap wants to save the juicy bits for the 
stage. 

In another artist's hands, “Napshots" might be cloying 
or overly self-indulgent, but, even five decades removed 
from his childhood. Nap is endearingly earnest about 
the undertaking. He sounds convincingly childlike as 
he clicks through the slides in the performance's third 
act (in which, according to the program, “dug hangs out 
with tite other kids in the new neighborhood, insects are 
killed, and they show each other their things"). “Wow, 1 
would like to live in a world with roast beef sandwiches," 
he murmurs longingly, after remembering the delicious 
lunches his friend Bobby's mother packed for the boy. He 
marvels at the nudist magazines at another friend's house. 
"Every magazine in our house had clothes,” Nap says. And. 
when Stevie's older sister, a teenage vision, stepped into 
the living room in her bathrobe, Nap recalls with some 
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confusion the "bird's nest” he spotted when her robe ac- 
cidentally shifted open. 

Tbnight, in his studio, he’s reliving these scenes before 
a motley crew of friends, friends of friends and one 
reporter. The 10-member audience is seated on an odd 
assortment of chairs in a dim, dusty space, among dirty 
wooden floors and exposed pipes. It's a Friday evening, 
the week before Nap's show opens at the FlynnSpace, and 
into the rehearsal space drifts the noise of the city on a 
summer night: voices from the sidewalk, the sound of a car 

Nap sits to one side of the screen, empty-handed except 
for the device that controls the images. In a black button- 
down shirt, jean shorts and sandals over black socks, he 
seems to disappear in the makeshift theater: The images, 
more than 300 of them, take center stage. 

Nap illustrated his show using a stylus on his iPad; the 
earlier efforts are, in his estimation, "primitive.” but as he 
mastered the application, the drawings became more and 
more nuanced. Some details are drawn freehand. Others, 
like a poster on a bedroom wall or the image on a televi- 
sion screen, arc clipped from digital photographs and 
pasted, collage-like, into the scene. The snapshots are a 
mas hup of straight lines, computer-generated geometric 
shapes and Nap's customary sloppiness. Nap uses them in 
a kind of geographic storytelling He leads his audience 
from house to house, from room to room, from one end of 
the neighborhood to the other, and the stories tumble out 
along the way. 

There's the story of an expedition to Rabbit Rock with 
some of the boys from the Starksbend 'hood. These images 
are deeply saturated and brilliantly colored. “Dug" ap- 
pears. as he almost always does, in pea green. When the 
story crescendos in an odd sexual encounter — die other 
boys dare "dug" to put his moudi on their penises - the 
small audience falls silent In Nap's version of die story. 



the boys hash out a deal in which they'll all reciprocate 
the act, but in the end the others renege. Nap's voice is soft 
and gende; as he recalls the scene, he sounds not unlike a 
9-year-old boy still trying to work out the confusing dy- 

Even so, the dug Nap brand of humor breaks through. 
"They broke their promise," he says of the other boys, 
adding after abcat, "I heard that they did become lawyers." 



11 ALWAYS DONE 
STUFF THAT I LIKED. 


DUG NAP 


I f “Nap shots" - with its mix of autobiography, visual 
art and spoken word — is hard to classify, that problem 
has dogged Nap’s work from the outset: Tidy labels never 
seem to fit. 

That's what Pat Parsons, who owned a gallery in 
Burlington in the late 1980s, discovered when she took 
Nap's work down to New York City. Her gallery has since 
closed, diough Parsons still dabbles in art dealing and 
splits her time between Burlington and Essex, N.Y. She 
specialized in contemporary American art, with a focus 
on self-taught artists, and Nap fit the bill. Or seemed to. 

“[Self-taught artists] usually have a very unique and 
individual perspective, and that's what 1 saw in dug almost 
immediately,” Parsons says. 


But that uniqueness didn't make her jobas an art dealer 
any easier. Nap's work is often classified somewhere be- 
tween “folk" and "outsider” art — the latter term is used to 
describe art created outside tile boundaries of official cul- 
ture and often by patients at mental institutions. Parsons, 
who believes Nap’s work is more sophisticated than most 
outsider art, says she was taken by his mixture of words, 
images, lines and colors. Collectors, however, like neat 
classifications, she says. 

“For most people, he’s a hard sell," Parsons says. “He 
doesn't fit any of these categories, and that’s one of his 
problems. He blurs all the boundaries. People either love 
him or don’t get him." 

Nap approached Parsons on the advice of a friend - 
"just for the hell of it." he recalls - not long after he took 
up painting seriously. That was in the late '80s, when he 
was creating large-format oil paintings. He was too broke 
to afford both oil paints and canvases, so he salvaged 
sheets of plywood from dumpsters around Burlington 
and painted directly on the boards. He fashioned his own 
frames, too, from piecesof strapping. He learned his paint- 
ing technique from a few how-to books and some advice 
from artists. (Nap has since amassed an impressive col- 
lection of art books and pulls inspiration from Grandma 
Moses, Vermonter Gayleen Aiken and Morris Hirschfield, 
among others.) 

Nap's first show in Burlington was in Parsons' gallery, 
and she still owns several of his early works "that haven't 
been transformed into a million copies." site says. One 
Nap show Parsons curated consisted of autobiographical 
paintings of his family — a precursor to the subjects Nap is 
now exploring in “Napshots." 

“We're all dealt different hands," the artist says, ex- 
plaining wiry he feels compelled to go back to this mate- 
rial. "We're all entitled to our stories." 








Need an oil change? 
Inspection due? 


We're open to the public for 
repairs and maintenance. 

Proceeds support a neighbor 
in need, call: 802-861-2990. 


Repair your car...Change a life! 



Outside In «P3i 

Sharing one of die few details he will 
divulge about his childhood. Nap says he 
was good at art and not much else. In other 
interviews - some more than 15 years old 
— he alluded to drinking and doing drugs 
heavily as a teenager. After being kicked 
out of school. Nap was shipped off to a 
military academy in New Jersey for a year. 
Then, at 17. he ran away from home. He 
lived on the streets of Greenwich Village 

hanging out in clubs. He was experiencing 
the symptomsofwhatwould later be iden- 
tified as schizophrenia, a diagnosis diat 
landed Nap in the Vermont State Hospital 
for two years. 

“Not the schizoid where it’s like, ’the 31 
dugs’!” Nap says. But, he says, he was cut 
off from reality. ’It’s kind of like, I had a 
different engine in me then." 

Nap is grateful for that dme in the hos- 
pital. “After living a wild life before that, I 
turned myself around,” he says. A young 
doctor from Germany (“who’d even done 
LSD himself," Nap remembers) took an 
innovative approach to Nap’s treatment, 
taking him off his meds and putting him in 
one of the backwards. On Wednesdays, the 
patients and attendants at the institution 
gadiered for art therapy. 

"I got into art there; I got into songwrit- 
ing there," Nap says. "In a lot of ways, that 
was like a place where I was reborn.” 

After leaving Waterbury, Nap ping- 
ponged between short-term jobs - noth- 
ing he really cared about, he says, but posi- 
tions he took because he’d been taught to 
think of art as a hobby rather than a voca- 
tion. He returned to school and graduated 
from Johnson State College with a degree 
in English in 1978. At JSC, he met musi- 
cians with whom he would form the band 
Pinhead. The group moved to Burlington 
in the early ’80s and performed frequently 
at a lower Main Street club called Hunt's 
Mill & Mining Company, as well as at 
Nectar's and other venues. A little bit 
punk, a little bit New Wave and all original, 
Pinhead were immediately popular. Nap 
wrote all the lyrics — and sang too, “if you 
want to call it that at the time," he says. 

Nap still plays music, though his tastes 
run more to Leonard Cohen than the 
Clash these days. He says he writes a lot of 
"lonely” songs, and he's bashful about per- 
forming — at least for small crowds. Playing 
and singingmusic make Nap more nervous 
than do his spoken-word performances, 
which include a twice-monthly stint host- 
ing the Poe Jam at the BC A Center. 

Today, Nap talks about his favorite 
forms of art — visual art, spoken word and 
music — as if they're children. He typically 
spends a little time with each, juggling dif- 
ferent projects, playing favorites when one 
project is especially compelling 

But Nap’s visual art, and especially 
his print business, is by far his most 


time-consuming pursuit. It's also his mon- 
eymaker. For all his quirks. Nap is ashrewd 
businessman: He is a consistent top seller 
among more than 200 artists represented 
at the Frog Hollow Vermont State Craft 
Center on Church Street 

He wasn’t always so successful. When 
now-executive director Rob Hunter joined 
Frog Hollow as its Middlebury gallery di- 
rector in 2005, that outpost featured only 
two Nap paintings. “They were framed, 
they were on a post, and they were facing a 
wall,” Hunter recalls. That is to say, no one 

In fact Nap’s work was never a huge 
splash in Middlebury (Frog Hollow’s gal- 
lery there has since closed). Hunter thinks 
his work is better suited to Burlington’s 
city-folk clientele. Nap found his niche, ac- 
cording to Hunter, when he began churn- 
ing out 8.5-by-ll-inch prints at a comfort- 
able price point — $16.95 a pop in Frog 


Hunter says he tries to drive home to all 
of Frog Hollow’s artists and crafters that an 
artist's presence in the gallery affects sales 
"Dug is die master at it." Hunter says. In 
May, Nap set up his “art bed" in die window 
of Frog Hollow for a monthlong residency, 
and Hunter jokes that his staff was frus- 
trated because Nap, gregarious and person- 
able, would beat the sales team to greeting 
shoppers. During the holiday rush. Nap is 
in die gallery almost every day, sauntering 
the shop floor with an oversize pen - bigger 
than a baseball bat — slung over his shoul- 
der for signing prints. Nap isn't just selling 
a print, Hunter says — hek selling the story 
that goes with it 

“People just go crazy about the idea of 
that accessibility to a creative spirit." he says. 

And diere’s a lot of Nap’s work for 
Ians to collect: “He^ very prolific,” says 
Parsons. The question is, she asks, “How 
do you translate that into a livelihood?" 



Hollow’s Burlington shop. They're now 
the mainstay of Nap’s business, following 
on the heels of his initial commercial suc- 
cess in the greeting-card world. For a long 
time. Nap drew and colored each card by 
hand; then he hired help to keep up with 
the coloring, before finally moving to digi- 
tally printed cards. 

Nap is as much an entrepreneur as he is 

spelling his name — he was born Douglas 
Knapp — was influenced, in part, by his 
business savvy. He liked the truncated ver- 
sion because it seemed to come from the 
same “kid's place" diat inspired his art, but 
the short moniker also appealed to “the 
marketing side of me,” Nap says. He liked 
how it looked on a poster and figured it 
might be more memorable than his given 
name. "Fewer letters can be seen further,” 
he reasons. 


R eticent as he is when discussing his 
childhood. Nap isn't shy when it comes 
to talking business. Unlike some artists 
who might fear selling out. Nap, even early 
on, was clear eyed about the necessity of 
balancing art and money. 

“I knew that 1 had to sell stuff, because 
1 liked doing it,” says Nap. So he gave up 
any illusions of hanging on to his art for 
sentimental reasons; he'd take a snapshot 
of a painting and happily send it on its 
way. Practical concerns also motivated 
his transition from large oil paintings - 
which he still produces, just not exclu- 
sively - to prints and cards. He quickly 
realized he couldn't support himself on 
shows that might yield a single sale each. 
So Nap turned to greeting cards, partly 
because his job at the time as a parking- 
garage attendant allowed him to draw 
while he worked. 







“I never felt like I was selling out," Nap 
says. “I’ve always done stuff that I liked.” 

For all his salesmanship and friendli- 
ness. Nap considers himself a lonely 
persoa He took up his iPad as a means 
of illustration in part because the device 
was so portable; suddenly he could work 
in coffee shops and bars, adjacent to the 
goings-on of life in Burlington. Yet, even 
there, Nap often remains a solitary figure. 
After a freewheeling youth, he doesn't 
smoke or drink or do drugs, and he fre- 
quently disparages that lifestyle. 

“I can be really critical, I guess, of 
booze and bars and creatingthis imaginary 
fantasy world and selling people tickets to 
their destruction," he says wearily. In this 
life. Nap says, 'You're given so many tick- 
ets to spend, and I’ve spent mine.” So he 
watches from the sidelines as others dole 
out theirs, and he draws. 

“When I was growing up, I was dys- 
functional. Maybe everyone else around 
me was normal," he says. “But what can 
happen later is, you become normal, and 
everyone else [becomes strange].” It’s a 
Catch-22, though — because Nap acknowl- 
edges that in rejecting so many social 
norms, he’s still stuck being "abnormal" 


Nap says, he couldn't stop; he abandoned 
pen-and-ink drawings and watercolors in 
favor of the iPad in part to expedite the 
enormous undertaking. With this show, he 
says, he’s giving himself permission to ex- 
plore — and the images “just kept coming 
and coming and coming” Referring to the 
show's 300 images, he recalls thinking, 
“No one would stand for that!" Now the 
four-act play includes even more pictures, 
some of which Nap is frantically rushing 
to finish just days before the show. 

A fter his rehearsal, Nap stands up from 
the chair on his makeshift stage. At 
6-foot-4, he looms beside the now-empty 
screen. Then, with the same intensity and 
drive he brings to his own introspection. 
Nap begins grilling his impromptu work- 
shop for reactions. (“It’s like therapy!” 
he jokes brashly, as he launches into 
the conversation.) Longtime friend and 
fellow artist Bobbie Lanahan marvels 
at the show's poignancy. "The drawings 
are charming" she assures Nap — more 
charming than she diaught computer- 
drawn illustrations could be, she adds. 

Audience members fire off a few ques- 
tions - about Nap’s humor, about the 



PEOPLE EITHER LOVE HIM OR DON'T GET HIM. 


PAT PARSONS 


He has never married, and, aside from 
one girlfriend - as well as one “imaginary 
girlfriend,” die subject of a 2007 perfor- 
mance piece — he’s never settied into a 
serious relationship. 

In lieu of a family. Nap has thrown him- 
self wholeheartedly into his work. What 
started as art therapy at the Vermont State 
Hospital continues as a form of self-re- 
flection for Nap. “People that stuff things, 
they end up stuffing everything," he says, 
alluding to repression. “If you stuff your 
sadness, then that’s hooked to your happi- 
ness, your fear, everything else.” 

A self-proclaimed workaholic, Nap 
says he’s the kind of person who will 
“get an idea for something, and dicn I’ll 
just carry through." (He pronounces idea 
"idear,” a remnant of his New England up- 
bringing.) The art bed was like that: “OK, 
I’m not comfortable making art sometimes 
standing up,” he explains. “Therefore, I’m 
going to make a bed on wheels. It’s going 
to go underneath my easel. And some- 
times I’m going to paint lying down.” 

Nap began writing the monologue 
for “Napshots” about three years ago It 
started as a prose play, widi notations 
where he thought illustrations might 
come in handy. Once he started drawing. 


"fourth wall” in theater — and eventu- 
ally get up to mingle in the fading light 
of his studio. Nap’s voice grows quieter 
and softer when he thanks his friends for 
coming. He concedes that “Napshots” is 
an intensely personal show — indeed, it’s 
an almost voyeuristic look at Nap’s dramas 
and neuroses. 

But he hopes it will speak to a broader 
audience. Nap jokes that he’ll have to have 
a therapist on hand at his show "just in 
case” it dredges up uncomfortable memo- 
ries in the audience members. Unlike 
many of us. Nap is willing to confront 
those feelinjp head-on. 

’What I’m doing in this piece is pretty 
personal, and it may not be everyone !s cup 
of tea,” he says. “But it’s also not going on 

Unless you’d like it to — in which case, 
as the consummate salesman points out in 
his program, prints of his iPad images are 
available by request (?) 


B 'Napshots or the Suburbs.' written. 

illustrated and performed by dug Nap. 
Thursday, June 21 and Friday. June 22, at 8 
p.m. at FlynnSpace in Burlington. SI4-18. 
flynntix.org 



Music Director and Producer 

RIP JACKSON 

Stage Director and Choreography 

MARIS WOLFF 


I Area Chop 


Leonard Bernstein’s MASS is a majestic hybrid 
of classical music, jazz, pop, blues and rock and 
promises to be the musical event of the year. 
MASS is a setting of the Roman Catholic Mass 
with additional texts by Leonard Bernstein and 
Stephen Schwartz (composer of Wicked and 
Godspell ) relating the drama of a Celebrant 
(Priest) whose faith is simple and pure at first 
but gradually becomes unsustainable under the 
weight of human misery, corruption, and the 
trappings of his own power. 


Friday, June 292012 at 7:30 pm 
Saturday, June 30at 2 & 7:30 pm 
Paramount Theatre | Rutland, VT 


CANTINA] 


ELOTES CALLEJEROS 

IS BACK! 

Unpretentious with remarkable flavor! 
Mexican grilled corn with ancho chile 
powder and cotija cheese! 

Mmm the best you ever tasted! 


authentic mexican cuisine 


Let’s Do It 
On The Road 

Check out the 
Jamis Satellite Sport! 


Sale Price $674.95 l«g.S700| 


OLD SPOKES HOME 


322 No. Winooski Avc. Burlington | 863-4475 | w 
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Light Show 

Grup Anwar brings Arabic sounds to Burlington 


I 

s 



' Dlab Agha 


G abi Shapiro stands thoughtfully over his 
upright bass, head down and bow in hand, 
in front of a sparse but attentive crowd on 
a recent Tuesday evening at Dobra Tea. He 
raises the bow and strikes the instrument's strings, 
unleashing delicate and exotic phrases. There's a pause 
at die conclusion of his lengthy solo. Behind him, an 
older man dressed head to toe in black smiles and nods, 
a violin at his shoulder. 

“Good one, Gabi," he cheers with the trace of a for- 
eign accent 

On cue, the quartet launches into a fiery Middle 
Eastern reel as two violins commandeer Shapiro's 
melody, propelled by a nimble flush of hand-drum 
beats. Shapiro, now pluckinghis strings by hand, holds 
down the low end with a rumbling energetic bass 
line. The tiny tearoom is filled with a hypnotic swirl of 

The band is Grup Anwar, or, more formally, Anwar 
Ensemble, a new group led by Anwar Diab Agha. The 
72-year-old is a master oud and violin player and a 
famed musician and composer in his native Syria 
Before moving to the United States permanently in 
2008 to be closer to Iris children - who had immigrated 
here over the previous couple of decades - Agha was 
a member of the Syria National Radio and Television 
Orchestra in Damascus. He studied under the masters 
of traditional Arabic music, and has traveled the world 
as a highly respected Arabic master himself. 

Agha has played for thousands at major venues 
around the globe Tonight, however, as part of his 
weekly residency at Dobra, he’s introducing a half- 
dozen Burlingtonians to the alluring, foreign sounds of 
Arabic Maqam. On Saturday, June 23, Anwar Ensemble 
will give their first formal concert at die Off Center for 
die Dramatic Arts in Burlington. 

Anwar Ensemble were founded in 2011 after local 
clarinetist Jeff Davis met Agha at a Radio Bean open 
mic following a practice with Davis’ own band, Lokum, 
a Turkish-influenced ensemble diat also includes 
Shapiro. 

“We had heard there was this master oud player 
who would be performing, so we had to go and check it 
out," Davis recalls, noting the dearth of Middle Eastern 
players in Burlington. Davis, who had been studying 
Arabic music with teachers in Montreal, was specifi- 
cally seeking an oud instructor when he heard about 
Agha. "We were blown away,” he says of the latter’s 

Davis began taking lessons from Agha, learning 
to play the gourd-like lute, as well as absorbing the 
intricacies of Maqam, a traditional Arabic modal style 
noted for its use of quarter tones and deceptive phras- 
ing. Western musical modes are generally based on 
half tones. The use of quarter tones, or “in-between" 


notes, gives Maqam an exotic flavor that 
is similar to — and was influenced by — 
die music of central Asia. Moorish Spain 
and the Ottoman Empire. 

Maqam is centered on melodic 
structures and is often characterized 
by an absence of harmony. In Anwar 
Ensemble, violin, oud and even double 
bass might play the melody simultane- 
ously. As Davis explains, the music's 
complexities are built not through har- 
mony, as is common in Western music, 
but through the contrasts in timbre 
among die instruments, from the rich 
bass and violin tones to the muted, 
almost nonresonant thrum of the oud. 

Davis says Agha composes in tra- 
ditional Arabic styles that date back 

popularity in the 1930s 
through the 1950s, when 
Agha was a young man. 

"We play in what you 
would call a classical 
Arabic form,” Davis 
plains. That formenc 
passes several substyles, 
including muwashshah, 
a poetic vocal style; 
bashraf; sama'i; and an 
entirely instrumental 
form called longa. 

"There is a significant 
Ottoman influence 
classical Arabic music,” 

Davis continues. He 
says that while Agha 
most often composes in the sama'i 
and longa styles, he also writes in the 
Arabic folkloric style. Where longa and 
sama'i share functional similarities with 
Western classical forms such as cham- 
ber music, die folkloric style is more 
akin to Western folk and dance music. 

Davis says that, like many contempo- 
rary Arabic composers, Agha will often 
fuse Western influences with traditional 
Arabic forms, writing in the major or 
minor scales to which Western ears are 
accustomed. 

“There are some songs diat will be 
more familiar to local audiences, be- 
cause diey lack quarter tones or because 
die scales don’t start on weird notes,” 
Davis says. “But there are also some [in 
which] there is nothing comparable to 
Western music.” 

Anwar Ensemble now consist of 
Agha, Davis and Shapiro, as well as 
violinist Greg Allison and percussion- 
ist Colin Henkel on darbuka. The band 
also occasionally includes violinist and 
ludiier Joe Cleary, local marimbist Jane 
Boxall on riq, Peter Bingham on oud, 
Jamie Levis on darbuka, and Channon 
Bernstein on daf. 


Agha’s English is poor, which can 
make communication widi his new 
bandmates difficult. Shapiro says their 
bandleader is demanding but also very 
patient 

“Anwar is a great teacher," says 
Shapiro, who has a limited background 
in Arabic music but has played Turkish 
gypsy music and klezmer locally for 
years. “The language barrier is a chal- 
lenge, but music is an international 
language." 

Speaking through his son, Samer, 
widi whom he moved to Vermont from 
Brooklyn in 2010, Agha says the musical 
intelligence of his band members helps 
foster understanding. 

“Western musicians have really nice 
minds,” he says. Agha 
adds that he's had oud 
students who take years 
to learn what Davis has 
mastered in months. 

Anwar means lumi- 
nous in Arabic, and die 
word is a fitting descrip- 
tion of Agha’s general 
demeanor. He's quietly 
reluctant to speak on 
the current political and 
social strife in his native 
Syria, but he brightens 
up as he muses on the 
unifying power of music. 

“I have Jewish 
friends, Christians, 
Muslims," he says. “I love 
people, and I love coming together over 
music. So I don’t like to talk about poli- 
tics. Only music." 

He also beams when he talks about 
Ills adopted state. 

"I love the people of Vermont," Agha 
enthuses. “They are always smiling. 
They are so welcoming.” 

Agha has composed several pieces 
inspired by the Green Mountains. They 
include an instrumental song “Longa 
Vermont,” and "Susannah,” which may 
or may not be an ode to a woman who 
works at Dobra. 

“We’re not entirely sure who that 
one is for,” says Davis, chuckling He 
adds diat Arabic composers often name 
their compositions after women as a 
sign of respect and admiration. 

“I guess some tilings really are inter- 
national," Davis concludes. ® 


mM Saturday. June 23. at the Oft Center for 
the Dramatic Arts in Burlington, 8 p.m. $10. 
Their Tuesday night residency at Dobra Tea 
is ongoing, myspace.com/grupanwar 


ANWAR MEANS 
LUMINOUS IN 
ARABIC. AND THE 
WORD IS A FITTING 
DESCRIPTION OF 
AGHA'S GENERAL 
DEMEANOR. 
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Vermont seniors are sweet on pickleball 

i BY SARAH TUFF 


; on't go in the "kitchen." Follow the double- 

■ bounce rule. Keep the wrists loose and vary your 
2 spin. Oh. and watch out for a certain 85-year-old 

player named Libby. 

If all this sounds a little off the wall. well, it is. What 
„ else do you expect from a sport called pickleball? But 
the silly-named game — a mashup of badminton, tennis, 
o paddle ball and Ping-Pong — is becoming a serious hit 
around the country, and now in Vermont. 

° According to the USA Pickleball Association (USAPA), 
8 the number of places to play pickleball nationwide has 
grown in the past 12 years from just 37 to nearly 1400, with 
more than 100,000 Americans now getting their pickle on. 

> One is Louise Rashleigh, a 69-year-old Colchester resi- 
° dent and avid pickleball player. The sport arrived in the 

> Burlington area, she says, “probably two years ago. with 
8! maybe two people." Today, Rashleigh reports, Chittenden 

County has more than 100 regular pickleball players. And 
many of them are about to strut their stuff next week- 
end at the Vermont Senior Games 2012 Pickleball State 
Championships. 

u, "When you tell people you play pickleball, they say, 
g “What the hell is that pussy game?" says Art Lambert. 
2 78-year-old cochampion of last year’s inaugural state pick- 
■g leball event. “But ills really a good sport - I like the way 


these people interact with each other. They're all friendly, 
and they all want to play pickleball and not get killed." 

On a recent Thursday morning at Essex’s Cascade 
Park, Lambert is sidelined from the action on the courts 
- he suffered cardiac arrest while playing tennis in 
March - and offers commentary. Games last about 10 to 
20 minutes each, with players rotating in a round-robin 
style; when she’s not playing Rashleigh chimes in every 
once in a while. 

"Bruce has the same spin all the time,” says Lambert, 
nodding his head toward Bruce Sarrazin, 69, an Essex resi- 
dent who's been playing for about 18 months now. 

Backspin, topspin and sidespin - and mixing up the 
three — are key to success in the sport, which the USAPA 
bills as "a court game of angles and strategies, of position 
and speed.” 

It’s played on a badminton-size court, with perforated 
plastic balls (like Wiffle balls): Athletes stand on either 
side of a net lowered to 34 inches at the center, batting the 
ball back and forth until one side reaches 11 points. They 
can play singles or doubles, and players can enter the 
seven-foot nonvolley zone on either side of the net, called 
the "kitchen,” only when the ball bounces there. Think 
mini- tennis. Sort of. 

Pickleball was invented by a couple of Washington 


State dads hoping to amuse their lads one summer in the 
mid-1960s. According to the USAPA website, they named 
it for a cocker spaniel named Pickles who would chase 
the ball. Other sources maintain that the name came from 
"pickle boat," a term in sport rowing Either way. the name 
stuck. The sport was played mostly indisparate backyards 
until the founding of USAPA in the mid-1980s gave it 
momentum. Throw in the trend of aging baby boomers 
— who find the sport less jarring and more strategic than 
tennis — and the internet to help spread the word, and, by 
2012, pickleball was a smash. 

"This is a lot easier on our bodies, which is why the 
seniors love it," says Rashleigh. “The court is one- third the 
size of a tennis court, and the ball travels about a third the 
speed of a tennis ball." 

A longtime tennis player, Lambert picked up pickleball 
just 11 months before he won the 2011 state championship 
with doubles partner Brent Shcdd. 

"It's a very easy transition from other sports like Ping- 
Pong, raequetball. paddle ball, even volleyball,” Rashleigh 
says. "Anything where you’re looking at a ball and follow- 
ing the trajectory of it, and you have to decide to be where 
the ball is.” 



‘Cook" Start Your Summer! 
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COLIN TREVORROW 


Friday-Saturday-Sunday 
June 22, 23, 24 


JOIN US at PALACE 9 CINEMAS far He premiere of 'SB 

SAFETY NOT GUARANTEED 

tollcwed by a ClKStion& Answer session vvilh the fOmsiiector 
Colin Trevonw and Composer Ryan Miller! Tickets on sale NOW! 
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Great deals on SPECIALS bought Just for THIS SALE'. 

Cookware, Kitchen Textiles, French Presses, 

Oxo Peelers. Popside supplies... and lots more! 

72 Church Street ■ Burlington • (802) 863-4226 wn & m 

Mon-Sat 9am-9pm, Sun I0am-6pm 

Wedding Registry • Professional Knife Sharpening WWW. KissTheCook. 


EASTERN TOWNSHIPS 


Offering quality dental pin 
for individuals and familie 
and for businesses of all 


Northeast Delta Dental — the region's 
largest provider of dental benefits — offers 
comprehensive dental coverage to individuals 
who don't have access to employer-sponsored 
dental benefits. If you're at least 18 years of age 
and a resident of Maine. New Hampshire, or 
Vermont, you and your family qualify. 


Northeast Delta Dental 
800-914-3566 


Annual Summer Sale 


Why is this man smiling? 




§ 



*tent and sale items only 


128 Intervale Road, 
off Riverside Ave, Burlington 
(802)660-3505 • 


472 Marshall Avenue, 
Taft Corners, Williston 
Mon-Sun 8am-6pm 


frnday thru 


VICTORIAN & COUNTRY 

Estate Auction 

Saturday, June 23, 2012 9:30am 

Duane Merrill 8 Co. is pleased to present 
fresh to the market Victorian & Country 
furniture 8 accessories, works by Vt art- 
ists, docks lamps, glass & china, sterling 
silver, & jewelry from an old St Johnsbury, 

Vt estate, a Rouse's Point, NY Victorian 
home, S other estates S private homes. 


137 James Brown dr., Wiliston, Vermont 

www.merrillsauction.com 


WAREHOUSE 

CLEARANCE 


FURNITURE 

GIVEAWAY! 


Enter to win an 

OUTDOOR 
FURNITURE SET 

(Value S2800) . 


Burlington * Williston 

(JABDINIB'S I f.'KMNtnS 


Gardeners 


In a Real Pickle «p. 36 



As Rashleigh steps into another game. 
John “JB" Brassard jogs off one of the 
courts — which, in Vermont, are grids of 
red lines painted on tennis courts. It’s dif- 
ferent in retirement communities such as 
the Villages in Florida, where Brassard. 
64, learned to play and where hundreds 
of dedicated pickleball courts see constant 

“It’s great exercise — I mean, look at 
me." says Brassard, pointing to his sweat- 
soaked T-shirt ’T’ve lost about IS pounds 
through pickleball.’’ 

Pickleball is also relatively cheap to 
play. The courts, now seen at such local 
parks as Pearl Street in Essex, Szymansid 
in South Burlington and Bayside in 
Colchester, are open to the public. 
Paddles, about twice the size of those for 
table tennis, cost roughly S70 for a high- 
tech. graphite, composite model and less 
for a wooden one. That also makes pick- 
leball appealing to school districts, says 
Rashleigh. “It’s easy on kids’ bodies, too,” 
she says. “And it’s easy to do indoors - 
you can set up a court in gyms when the 
weather's not nice.” 

Still, not everyone's sweet on pickleball. 
Rashleigh says she and fellow players met 
a bit of resistance when they first tried to 
persuade park officials to paint the lines. 
’They didn’t want to alienate the tennis 
people.” site says, "which is still a bit of an 

And the noise of the paddles hitting the 
perforated balls — more of a hard pop than 
tennisk soft thwack — can annoy neighbors, 
as the Wall Street Journal reported in a 2010 
story on the retirement-community "craze.” 

Part of the racket comes from the 


players themselves. “Once I was playing 
tennis, and I noticed people on another 
court playing pickleball, and they were 
having a heck of a lot more fun than we 
were - laughing and just having a great 
old time," says Rashleigh. "They were so 
friendly. That’s the other tiling about this 
game; everybody wants you in it, and once 
you try it out, you're hooked immediately" 

Just watch out for Lambert, who won’t 
be at the Senior Games tourney but will 
most likely be back with a vengeance 
eventually. "You can hit die ball hard 
enough to knock somebody over," he says 
of pickleball. 

“That’s only if they're off balance to 
begin with," Rashleigh protests. 

But these competitors seem to have 
dieir feet under them. Sarrazin says he 
just picked up some tips playing pickleball 
in Tennessee. Mike Sutliff, who quit play- 
ing basketball 10 years ago, says he's fallen 
for pickleball^ fast pace. 

"I found something I can be competi- 
tive at, instead of just exercising," he says. 
"But don’t you think whoever invented it 
could have come up with something other 
than ‘pickleball’? I mean, what the heck is 
that?" ® 


B The Vermont Summer 2012 State 
Championship pickleball tournament 

info, contact Dot Slack at 658-8039 or 
dotslack@aol.com. For the full Vermont 
Senior Games schedule, visit 
vermontseniorgames.org. 






Adirondack 

Audiology 


Precise and Complete 
Hearing, Tinnitus, and 
Balance Evaluations. 

Full Range of Digital Solutions. 


Exceptional Value 

Extraordinary Technology 
Excellent Service 

Empire Plan and 3rd 
Party Insurance Accepted 


S2500FF 

on AGX7 or AGX9 Binaural Hearing Aid Fitting 


Offer cannot be combined 
with any other promotional 

discount Expires 6/30/1 2. ,F l£Ct 


Call today! 802.316.4602 fl 

Locations m: Burlington, VT • Plattsburgh, NY • Saranac Lake, NY • Potsdam, NY ■ Malone, NY 


View our educational video on hearing at www.adirondackaudiology. 


FRIDAY, JULY 6TH 

OPENING RECEPTION 

BIG PICTURE THEATER WAITSFIELD 

PRINTS AND BOOKS FROM THE EXHIBIT ARE AVAILABLE ONLINE AT 
WWW.CREATIVEHABITATVT.COM. 

MADE POSSIBLE WITH GENEROUS SUPPORT FROM: 

^2? 29131 a T creative ft 

ss: A»rwp.Ks, habitat 


SEVEN DAYS 


An audio/visual 
depiction of a 
dynamic decade 
through the lens 
of Seven Days' 
photographer 
Matthew Thorsen 


A touring time capsule 
that combines 
photographs with 
music and audio 
commentary from 
the artist 


A showcase of 
Vermont's incredible 
music scene during 
the 1990s. 


20% OFF ALL HOBO PRODUCTS 

Plus, free gift with any Hobo purchase* 


■ find your style & fit at _ 

dantormsnoes t? 

family owned since 1 978 

Sign up & Save at danformshoesvt.com w\ 

Burlington I 864-7899 Colchester 1 863-2653 Shelburne I 985-3483 St. Albans I 527-0916 







Farm Fresh 
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The latest agritourism trend: Meals in the field by alice levitt 


O n June 8, 2012, the BLT achieved 
perfection. Chewy crusts bol- 
stered an airy, tangy levain. 
Between the bread slices, fillings 
that were excellent alone were even better 
together. They included sweet, fruity to- 
matoes; peppery arugula; and bacon from 

like biting into a slab of well-rendered 
pork belly. The homemade mayonnaise 
- viscous, creamy and acidic — tasted as 
if a chicken had laid its egg directly into a 
bowl of vinegar. 

Perhaps this BLT tasted so fresh be- 
cause most of its “st raigh l- fro m - the- farm " 
ingredients really were. The sandwich was 
just one of the weekly specials at Ki ngsbury 
Farmstead Kitchen, the gourmet market 
and eatery at Kingsbury Market Garden, 
located just off Main Street in Warren. 

It's nothing new for farms to sell value- 
added products, everything from cheese to 
pickles to bacon. But now some Vermont 
farmers are becoming their own markets - 
by serving "meals in the field." With offer- 
ings ranging from on-site stores and cafes 
to plein-air dinners and cookouts, these 
foodie farms are warm-weather tourist at- 
tractions and, for local families, an alterna- 
tive to the standard snack bar. 

Kingsbury Market Garden is owned by 
the Vermont Foodbank, which uses the 
Warren plot as a source of crops to distrib- 
ute to 10 food shelves and other centers. 
Chosen by Foodbank leadership to run the 
farm, Aaron Locker and Suzanne Slomin 
opened the Farmstead Kitchen as their 
own business in 2010, their first growing 
season. As prepared-food purveyors, their 

the French Culinary Institute and her 
slowly perfected recipe for French-style 
levain loaves, fermented and leavened at 
low temperatures in a 24-hour process. 

This year, the Farmstead Kitchen has 
anodier valuable asset. After nine years 
as executive sous-chef at Michael’s on the 
Hill in Waterbury, Douglas Paine decided 
he was in the market for “something new,” 
he says, and became Slomin's co-chef 
Paine has increased the offering at 
the store - and its ambitions. There are 
more made-to-order foods, and a pair of 
refrigerated cases is stuffed with prepared 
foods — everything from composed salads 
to spinach-ramp-green soup to pate made 
from Callahan Farm chicken livers. Before 
Paine's arrival. “Maybe I used to make a tcr- 

“Now it's a constant, stable product" 


Another of Paine’s specialties is garden- 
fresh soda. Strawberry-rhubarb soda, for 
instance, has a strawberry flavor so im- 
mediate, you almost look for the seeds. 
Chervil soda is Day-Glo green and licorice 
flavored, spiked with lemon for extra re- 
freshment. It tastes like an achievement, 
but it’s actually an experimenc “The cher- 
vil patch is on its way out, so we needed to 
find a use for it," Paine says. 

Garden odds and ends also find their 
way onto extra-large slices of pizzette, 
which Locker doles out to customers 
at room temperature, straight from the 
bread shelf behind the counter of the 
high-ceilinged farm store. One late- spring 
mini-pizza was topped with a tangle of 


sugar-snap peas, spinach and mint leaves 
on a base of nutty Spring Brook Farm ra- 
clette. Slices of prosciutto from La Quercia 
in Iowa added salt and chewy meatiness. A 
light dousing of truffle oil gave the whole 

Not all customers grab and go; some 
bring their food to the picnic tables that 
sit in a field, not far from a quartet of 
greenhouses. There’s a swimming hole 
out back, too, and Locker says he hopes 
visitors will make a day of visidng the 
farm. Once summer is in swing, though, 
attracting customers is no problem. "After 
July 4, there's no turning back in terms 
of the [Mad River] Valley traffic,” Locker 
says. “It gets to be really a zoa We sell 





piles of mozzarella-basil-and-tomato 
sandwiches." 

While Kingsbury may be the on-farm- 
dining hoi spot in the Mad River Valley, 
in Chittenden County, die tide belongs 
to Bread & Butter Farm. Corie Pierce 
and Adam Wilson own the former Leduc 
family dairy farm in Shelburne. Pierce says 
their Friday Burger Nights attract as many 
as 350 people each week between 4:30 and 
7:30 pan. 

Pierce and Wilson kicked off Burger 
Nights last June, in their third year at 

grass-fed-beef program. They expected 
attendance in the low double digits at 
the first dinner, but ended up serving 150 
people. "Well, l guess we tapped into some- 
thing here," Pierce remembers thinking 
Two weeks ago, the farm added a Monday 
Burger Night. 

Since the events started, hordes of 
families have walked the dusty path past 
massive silos and mother cows with their 
calves to loll in the field, listen to music 
and enjoy a burger. Pierce's partner, Chris 
Dorman, schedules musical accompani- 
ment, including his own band, to entertain 
diners who sit at picnic tables or sprawl on 
their own blankets. 

The grass-fed cattle raised at Bread & 
Butter Farm spend their final moments 
at Tri-Ttown Packing in Brasher Falls, N.Y 
After the animals are dispatched, they’re 
ground and made into uniform patties at 
the same facility. Hot dogs, a new addition 
this year, are crafted at Tri-TDwn from a 
mix of beef and the farm's skim-milk-fed 
pigs. 

Cooked on a brand-new custom char- 
coal grill, the dogs' casings sizzle and 
bubble as stripes of char form. Both dogs 
and burgers are served in square, yeasted 
homemade buns. They're a far cry from the 
hearty, whole-grain Bread & Butter loaves 
that have earned Wilson a reputation at 
various local markets and retail outlets. 

But the ever-changing salads, all made 
in-house from ingredients grown on the 
farm, add a wholesome note. Early in 
the season, they lean heavily on kale and 
chard. A beet-and-goat-cheese salad was 
popular last week, and Pierce says this 
week she expects to have cucumbers ready 
for a simple green salad. Even cookies at 
Burger Night are on the healthy side - 
the texture of a ginger-rye one suggests a 
breakfast option. 
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LISTEN IN ON LOCAL FOODIES... 
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Bites for Brews 

THREE PENNY TAPROOM 
TO UNVEIL DINING ROOM 
ON THURSDAY 
Nine weeks from sketches 


breakneck pace 
kitchen expan- 
sion, interior 
renovation 



rs enjoyed a gratis 
brunch this past Sunday inside 
Three Penny's brand-new 
dining room, the first to get a 
glimpse of the finished space 
and an eclectic, beer- friendly 
menu with such dishes as 
cucu raber-and -goa ds- mil k 
gazpacho. braised chicken 
pasties and a local -beef burger. 

At Thursday's grand 
opening the rest of us will get 

“We're amazed with the 
balance and integrity of the 
menu. His [chef Matthew 
blooeau's] menu really 
shines." says SCOTT kerner. 
one of Three Penny’s three 

That “all-day menu” will 
run from lunch through dinner 
six days a week and is divided 
into small plates (such as clam 
fritters with rdmoulade sauce) 
and larger plates (such as pork 
summer sausages with three- 
bean salad 
and roasted 

The brunch 


with Rodenbach Grand Cru, 
says Kerner; and an interpreta- 
tion of a Kir royale made with 
cava and passionfruit genever. 

Those waiting for a spot in 
the airy dining room — with 

dute-oak floors and 
reclaimed-wood 
benches — can 
mingle in the 
bar, which now 

finger- food 
menu. In the 
middle of the 

te owners have 
placed a nine-and- 
a-half-foot communal 
table (made from American 
elm) to foster mingling there, 

"We'll be pulling out some 
special beers for our grand 
opening." says Kerner, though 
he stopped short of revealing 
which ones. The dining room’s 
bottle list includes a few 
unusual brews, such as Panil 
Barriquc. 

Three Penny Taproom’s 
dining room will serve food 
Monday through Saturday 
from U a.m. to 9 p.m., and 
brunch on Sundays from 10 


Revolutionary 


Flavor 



Arc you ready for the 
revolution? Participants in the 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT'S ZOIZ 
FOOD SYSTEMS SUMMIT are. The 


Carnivores on the hunt for fine steak will be satisfied in ea 
July. That's when they’ll be able to sidle up to the Danby 
white-marble and mahogany bar at STRONG'S for one of the 
upper Church Street steakhouse's first aged prime cuts. 

Owner tm halvorson, of nearby halvorsons up street 
cafC, says the ups cal e steak house will also focus on creative 
cocktails, such as a manhattan made with black-cherry 
balsamic vinegar from Church Street neighbor Saratoga 
olive oil. The drink is the brainchild of general manager 

jenzer as the new restaurant^ core team. 

Jenzer comes to Burlington directly from a job as chef 
de partie at Iggy’s, a Singapore spot featured in scores of 
best-in-thc-world lists. He and Halvorson found each other 
through Jenzer's girlfriend's dentist, a Halvorson pal. “She 
was sedated and let it out that a hotshot was coming” jokes 

The hotshot’s menu includes plenty of classic steakhouse 
fare to keep traditionalists happy; though much of it has 
a twist. The baked potato is smoked, while steak fries are 
triple- fried and flavored with white truffle oil. Prime steaks 
— in cuts including porterhouse, strip and boneless ribeye — 
can be dressed with sauces such as Bearnaise, ehimichurri 
and Coca-Cola steak sauce. 

Jenzer promises that even dishes that sound ordinary, 
such as a chopped salad, will be extraordinary. "Our clientele 
is going to be higher end, and we need everything to be eye 
appealing” he says of the emphasis on presentation. 

Though Halvorson has yet to set an opening date, he says 
he plans to begin a week of soft openings soon, followed by a 
July grand opening 


SUMMIT 201 2 @UVM 


every 
Sunday; 
local cheeses 
and a pair 

of desserts, including ricotta 
doughnuts with mint creme 
and dark chocolate, round out 
the fare. 

Also debuting is a drinks 
list that includes four beer 
cocktails, such as a manhattan 




first annual week of events 
brings together lumi 
emerging leaders in regional 
food systems for educational 
programs and talks. 

CYNTHIA BEU.IVEAU, UVM’s 
dean of continuing education 


and a professor of nutrition 
and food sciences, credits 
“visionary" interim presider 
JOHN bramley with the idea I 
the event “He looked at me 
and said. We need our own 
summit, a yearly occurrence 



STACKS SANDWICHES 

2 North Winooski Ave. (at Pearl St) 
Burlington. VT 802-540-0070 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

“Top 10 

Innovative 

Bakeries” 

-Modern Baking Magazine 


to discuss these very gnarly 
issues with a group of people 
from around the globe and 
helpus start to create intellec- 
tual research agendas for these 
topics,"' recalls Bclliveau. 

The summit's largest 
event is a public conference 
on Thursday, June 28, from 

1 to 6:30 p.m., titled “The 
Necessary (r)Evolution for 
Sustainable Food Systems 
Conference.” Speakers will 
gather for 10- to 15-minute 
TEDx-style talks with titles 
such as "Businesses for a 
Hungry Planet.” 



Best of 

New England 
2012 - Yankre Magazine 

August First Bakery in downtown Burlington 
for delicious pastries, bread, breakfast & lunch 

BREAD BIKE ON THE STREETS ALL SUMMER * 1 


FRIDAY NIGHT 6-9 
in COM/AUOUSTFIRST 


Ihc Valley Players present the musical: 

Avenue 



Three Weekends: 

6/22-6/24, 6/29-7/1, 7/6-7/8 
Curtain: 8PM 
(except 2PM on 7/8) 

Valley Players Theater 

4254 Main Street, Waitslield 
Tickets $18 . Info: ValleyPIayers.com 
583-1674 


"Best Japanese Dining" 
SAVEU R MAGAZINE 



6AM 6AI 

JAPANESE CUSNE 


1 12 LAKE STREET 
BURLINGTON 

862-2777 

OPEN SEVEN DAYS 
FROM 1 1 AM 

Chcp-ownbo and operated. 
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Just as Burger Night showcases 
Bread & Butter Farm's beet so Consider 
Bard well Farm in West Pawlet uses a week- 
end cafe to introduce people to its main 
product: artisan cheese. The 300-acre dairy 
farm is in its third year of serving food each 
weekend from 8 a.m. to 2:30 pm. New York 
literary agent Angela Miller owns Consider 
Bardwell with Chris Gray. Rust Glover and 
cheese maker Peter Dixon. It was Miller^ 
idea to use the food expertise site accrued 
working with big-name clients such as 
Mark Bittman, Jean-Geo rges Vongerichten 
and Marcus Samuelsson to craft fare that 
would bring locals to the farm. 

The simple, self-serve cafe offers op- 
tions such as scones made with Italian 
Toma-style Pawlet cheese and simple 
tarts filled with squash, onion and Alpine- 
style Rupert Pawletti grilled cheeses can 


where visitors are invited to set out a blan- 
ket and enjoy gorditas made from pork 
and vegetables grown on the farm. In 
August a guest chef from Portugal will 
preside over a traditional clambake with 

Promoting agritourism is part of the 
idea, Rozendaal says, but he doesn’t see 
die dinners primarily in business terms: 
“Our main goal is to have fun and get some 
people to the farm. It looks good this year. 

For a more formal meal, diners may 
need to make reservations for events such 
as the opulent Outstanding in the Field 
dinner, organized on the national level. 
(This year, it makes its annual Vermont 
stop at Pete’s Greens in Craftsbury, with chef 
Eric Wamstedt of Hen of the Wood at die 
Grist Mill at the helm.) Some local farms also 
have plans for sit-down dining. Cedar Circle 
Fltrm and Education Center in EnstThetford, 
which has a cafe selling pastries and coffee 
out the good china 
this summer for dinners 
the Connecticut 


be dressed up wdth sliced apple, onion, 
tomato or prosciutto, or enjoyed plaia 
Leftover bits go into an indulgent maca- 
roni and cheese. Miller says that, starting 
on July 8, the Consider Bardwell Farm 
Cafe will begin hosting Sunday talks, so 
diners can learn while they eat. 

The part-time Vermonter has helped 
other local businesses jump on the value- 
added train with the creation of the West 
Pawlet Community Farmers Market Each 
Friday at the West Pawlet Fish and Game 
Club Building, Miller and other chefs 
prepare sit-down dinners made from local 
farmers' wares. 

While some farm dinners are fix- 
tures of the local calendar, others are 
occasional affairs. At Rockville Market 
Farm in Starksboro, which hosted its 
kickoff First Friday dinner on June 1, the 
goal is a monthly event says farmer Eric 
Rozendaal, owner of Eric's Eggs. 1-Ie and 
chef Andrea Todd "banged out the concept 
together," lie says of the casual dinners 


ncurs behind these 
nts are relative new- 
icts to farming. A 
few years ago. Rozendaal 
of Rockville Market Farm 
says, he never expected 
o add his egg business to 
the farm, let alone become 
a dinner destination. “In this 
business, things are happening so 
quickly," he says. “Anything’s possible." 
But one thing’s for certain: As farms 
reach out, casual diners will get used to 
eating fresh — and seek out more food 
straight from the field. ® 
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The conference is sold out, 
with a waiting list. The talks 
will be live-streaming, however, 
with several places in Vermont 
to join a viewing party. So 
far, hosts include Burlington 
restaurant iDUINOIiouenoe). the 
VERMONTFRESH NETWORK, CHELSEA 
GREEN PUBLISHING in White 
River Junction and the new 
ENGLAND CULINARY INSTITUTE in 
Montpelier. The event will also 
be livc-tweeted with the hashtag 
#UVMsummit 

Off campus, UVM is co- 

“Locavore 2.0: Food * Tech 
Entrepreneurs.” On June 27 at 
6 p.m.. at maglianero cafE in 
Burlington, speakers will discuss 
their farm- and food- focused 
start-ups. They’ll include JEFF 
GANGEMI of FARMPLATE and KEVIN 
LEHMAN of THREE REVOLUTIONS, a 
crowd-funding platform dedi- 
cated to food and agriculture. 

As the kickoff to an annual 
event, Belliveau says she expects 


this summit to effect real change: 
"We're calling it the revolution, 
so we’re not kidding around." 

Where 
the River 
Runs Beer 

BRATTLEB0R0 GAINS 
RIVERSIDE MICROBREWERY 
Last summer, Brattleboro's tim 
braoy and david hiler shared an 
epiphany over abeer at harpoon 

Both had been working for 
years in hospitality management 
and consulting, which often took 
them on the road, Both were 
itching to try something new — 
and more sedentary. Both love 
Brattleboro, and both knew the 
decades-old Riverview Cafe had 
recently closed. 

“I told David how we [Brady 
and his wife. AMY] were looking 
to find a spot for a brewery, 
and he said he was looking for 



a place to settle down to do a 
restaurant," Brady recalls. “We 
both said. 'Riverview?' And that 
was that." 

The trio will hold a soft open- 
ing this weekend for whetstone 

STATION RESTAURANT & BREWERY, a 

190-scat pub and microbrewery 
at 36 Bridge Street (490-2354), 
overlooking the confluence 
of Whetstone Brook with the 
Connecticut River. 

The opening caps an exten- 
sive nine-month renovation that 
has given the Riverview “more 
of an industrial look," says Brady, 
featuring a huge, two-sided stone 
fireplace and a bar that extends 


from indoors to the outdoor 
deck. 

Though they have yet 
to crank up their 15-barrel 

Vermont brewer will experiment 
with unusual styles. "We're going 
to do sours and a gueuze," says 
Brady, who confesses his love for 
Belgian styles. 

While he waits for the pub's 
beer to begin flowing this fall the 
15 taps will get a workout from 
an array of local microbrews, and 
chef ryan muller will serve up 
burgers, sandwiches and other 
pub fare. Brady assures that 


"the menu will be a little more 
adventurous than just standard, 
fried pub food. We'll have a 
tapas menu with things like sea 

For the first few weeks, 
Whetstone Station’s menu will 
be limited, and service will 
be confined to the deck while 
renovations continue. 


Follow us on TWitter for 
the latest food gossip! 
Corln Hirsch: S'latesupper 
Alice Levitt. ®al,ceeats 
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A passion for beekeeping sweetens Artesano mead 

BY CORIN HIRSCH 



A long the edge of Hunt Road 
in New Haven, a bee darts 
with efficiency from clover to 
clover, bending its body into 
a comma to suck out the nectar it finds. 
Then it buzzes back — quite possibly to 
one of beekeeper Kirk Webster's 250 
nearby colonies — to deposit its booty. 

That bees can turn nectar into honey, 
using the enzymes in their stomach, 
seems almost miraculous. So does die 
multitude of flowers bees visit to make 
the honey that goes into one bottle of 
mead — more than a million, according 
to the calculations of Mark Simakaski. 
He's the Groton mead maker who 
converts much of Webster’s rich clover 
honey into honey wine. 

It was probably about 8000 years ago 
that humans accidentally discovered 
that honey mixed with rainwater could 
become something both palatable and 
intoxicating. Mead fermented honey, 


water and yeast — was the earliest 
alcoholic beverage in most world 
cultures, predating both beer and wine. 
Despite its long reach dirough human 
history, mead gradually fell into disfavor 
after its apogee in the Middle Ages 
(think Beowulf). 

Yet die steady growth of Simakaski’s 
meadery, Artesano, suggests that 
modern palates at least in Vermont 
- are once again turning to die subde, 
sweet and floral notes of die beverage. 
“Some people take a sip and say, ‘It’s not 
for me,'” says Simakaski. “Others take a 
sip, and you can see their gears turning.” 

When Simakaski and his wife, 
Nichole Wolfgang, began producing 
mead in 2009, they botded about 1000 
gallons of their first, flagship flavor, 
simply called Traditional. Now dieir line 
includes half a dozen meads, and all 2250 
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WHY PAY 
OVER *1000? 

LIsht weight Performance 
Stand up Paddleboards (22 IbsJ 

Only *795 

COME IN TODAY! 

Small Boat Exchange 

2649 Shelburne Rd„ 985-5222 

www.smallboatvt.com 


Thanks for submitting your photos and 
voting for the finalists. Pick up next week’s 
Animal Issue to meet the winners! 


Who is 
the big 
wiener? 


SEVEN DAYS 


BEST of f/ie— . 

LWbeasts), 

Pet "Photo Contest 



gallons made each year are sold within 
90 minutes' drive of sleepy Groton. 

Simakaski and Wolfgang began 
keeping bees about a decade ago while 
living in New Jersey. Both worked time- 
consuming corporate jobs, and when 
Wolfgang lost a beloved dog, Simakaski 
thought bees might fill the gap. “We 
could have 40,000 pets in a hive and 
would only have to look at them a few 
times a year,” he quips. 

In 2005, die couple joined die Peace 
Corps and traveled to Paraguay. There, 
while teaching beekeeping to the locals, 
they made their first batch of mead: 
They blended honey with water in a 
gallon jug, mashed in some peaches and 
let the natural yeasts on the peach skins 
work dieir magic. When diey returned 
stateside, the couple decided they’d like 
to make mead full time. 

They crisscrossed the country 
looking for the ideal spot, checking out 
states on both coasts. When they visited 
Montpelier one November, Simakaski 
recalls widi a chuckle, “We kind of liked 
it.” Soon they found a place in Groton 
and set about perfecting their mead. 
“We made many, many test batches,” he 
says, “and we came up with a protocol." 

Even though they were collecdng 
their own honey, the couple needed 
a lot more than they could produce 
themselves — and they wanted the 
purest honey available. 

So they turned to Kirk Webster, 58, 
who’d had his first taste of beekeeping 
in 1972, working with the renowned 


Charlie Mraz (now deceased) of 
Champlain Valley Apiaries. Webster left 
Vermont for a time but returned in 1985 
to start his own apiary in Middlebury. 

What drew him back to beekeeping? 
“I was always really interested [in] 
and drawn toward nature," Webster 
says. “It was a place I could work, and 
[beekeeping] is kind of a unique window 
into die world of nature.” 

He entered beekeeping while the 
field was fraught with a prolonged battle 
against die varroa mite, a tiny parasite 
diat kills entire honeybee colonies. 
The so-called “varroa destructor" took 
calamitous hold all over North America, 
and beekeepers turned to chemical 
treatments to fight its spread. 

Yet Webster was committed to 
organic practices and determined to 
perfect “treatment-free” beekeeping. 
He began breeding a strain of mite- 
resistant bees from eastern Russia: 
monitoring their food, controlling 
mating and breeding his own queens. 
“It used to be a lot easier to keep bees, 
and you could keep them alive without 
paying attention, but diat’s all gone 

Webster eventually decided that 
"[varrao] mites and commercial 
beekeeping could coexist without 
intervention,” as he writes on his 
website, which is dense with practical 
treatises such as “Nature Has All the 
Answers, So What's Your Question?” 
and “A Page From a Treatment-Free 
Beekeeping Diary." Webster began 




food 


breeding bees for sale, loo; now they're 
in such high demand dial they usually 
sell out early in the season. 

Though taciturn, Webster can turn 
poetic when talking about his tiny 
charges. "The bees touch on so many 
different plants, you really get this 
incredible feeling of how the whole 
landscape is connected in various 
ways? he says. “The bees give you a way 
of seeing and understanding diat.” 

Webster admits he gets attached to 
the bees. “I suffer a lot when they are 
suffering, too, such as when they don’t 
have enough food or the right kind of 
food,” he says. “Sometimes they’re 
hanging on their fingernails by 
the end of the winter." 

Mark Simakaski found 
Webster through the 
beekeeping grapevine, and 
the two were simpatico: 

Webster produces 
treatment-free clover 
honey, and Simakaski’s 
philosophy of mead 
making eschews the 

“I get paid a good 
price for my honey 
because of the way I 
treat bees and because I 
don't heat honey," says 
Webster. "The very best 
honey is in the combs. 

Any time you do something to honey, 
it degrades it a litde, even extracting 
it [Simakaski] says he doesn't heat his 
honey, as many mead makers do," he 
adds. 'That is very interesting to me." 

In late summer, Webster visits each 
colony and spins the honey out of the 
combs via centrifugal force. In the fall, 
Simakaski rents a U-Haul to cart 7000 
pounds of it back to Groton. 

Until die science of fermentation 
was (ully understood in die 1800 s, many 
cultures ascribed the phenomenon 
to their gods. That’s why the names 
Dionysus, Osiris, Ninkasi and the 
Maenads, among others, are printed 
neatly on little white cards affixed to the 
stainless-steel tanks inside Artesano. 
Simakaski uses them to differentiate 
amoung the batches. 

In the meadery, he dilutes the 
honey with water, adds yeast and lets 
die mixture ferment inside die tanks 
for about a month. After the optional 
addition of blueberries, raspberries or 
spices (for Simakaski's offshoot blends), 
die mead ages for nine months more. 
Simakaski occasionally transfers it 
between tanks to move it off its lees, or 
yeast, and ferments it until it is nearly 


a 

I GET PAID A GOOD PRICE 
FOR MY HONEY BECAUSE 
OF THE WAY I TREAT BEES 


KIRK WEBSTER 


dry and 12 to IS percent alcohol. He 
adds some raw honey to almost all of 
the blends just before bottling for a bit 
of sweetness. 

This method of cold fermentation 
“takes a little longer,” admits Simakaski, 
but it yields delicate mead with only a 
hint of sugar. Artesano's Traditional 
flavor betrays its source the most: Straw 
colored, slightly sweet and floral, it has 
the purest honey flavor. 

As the popularity of that mead grew, 
Simakaski and Wolfgang added the 
pale-purple, slightly puckery Blueberry 
Mead and die brighter, fruitier 
Raspberry Mead, both of which 
se fruit from the Charlotte 
Berry Farm. To create their 
autumnal Honey Wine with 
Spices, the couple infuse 
mead with vanilla, clove, 
nutmeg and orange peel. 
This and the raspberry 
variety generally sell 
out, Simakaski notes. 

More recently, 
Simakaski and 

Wolfgang formulated 
the crisper, drier and 
more delicate Essence 
Mead: just last week, 
they were bottling 
their newest flavor 
— die warming Chili 
& Cinnamon Mead. 
The latter’s lingering, spicy finish is 
courtesy of habanera chiles and Ceylon 
cinnamon that are added to the wine 
in nylon bags. Soon the couple plan to 
release Poet’s Mead, aged in barrels dial 
once held both bourbon and Allagasli 
Brewing Company beer. Simakaski 
says this concoction picks up oak 
undertones. Most of Artesano's meads 
can be sampled in die airy tasting room 
in the center of Groton. 

Though beekeeper Webster has not 
yet visited Artesano’s meadery — and 
isn't much of a drinker, he says — he's 
happy that Simakaski and Wolfgang 
are using his product. “I’ve thought for 
many years dial someone should make 
mead widi this honey, so I’m thrilled 
that Mark came along and sought me 

It was a match the bees themselves 
might have designed: a beekeeper 
who refrains from spraying diem widi 
chemicals, and a patient mead maker 
who strives to capture the essence of all 
that busy nectar gathering. © 


1 584-9000. artesanomead.co 
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l^jLikeusonFacebook 
and you'll be the first 
to hear about our 

GRAND OPENING 


Yourfirstblteis 
just a few days away! 


WINE&SR» 
FOOD CLASSIC 


FRIDAY, JUNE 22 

Kickoff Wine Tasting 
SATURDAY, JUNE 23 

Gala Dinner, Live Auction, 
Artisanal Cheese Tasting, 
and Oyster & Wine Pairing 

SUNDAY, JUNE 24 

Grand Tasting, Seminars 
& Silent Auction 
To benefit 


COPLEY 


New World Tortilla 


888 683 2427 STOWEWINE.COM 
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JUNE 20-27. 2012 


WED. 20 

agriculture 


Burlington, noor 
comedy 


ontpsllef. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. 


IA MARKETING: 


loving participants play 


JUN.22 24 1 HEATtR 

Hot Fuzz 


community 

COMMUNITY DINNER Dl 


Congregational Church. Village 
Green. Norwich. 5: 30-9 p.m. Free 


Recent college graduate Princeton's story is a familiar one: Armed with a 
possibly useless BA in English, he moves into his first apartment, where real- 
world worries of bills, employment, love and fulfillment weigh heavily. Just 
one difference - Princeton is a puppet And he gets by with a little help from 
his friends — both puppets and 
people. Imagine the meeting point 
of "Sesame Street" and “Sex in the 
City,” and you've got the gist of 
Avenue 0, the musical comedy that 
swept the Tony Awards in 2004. 
Brace yourself fora little puppet 
nudity and a lot of warm fuzzies at 
the Valley Players’ production. 

AVENUE 0' 

Friday, June 22. through Sunday. 

* p.m. at Val ley Players 
Theater In Waitsfield. with dates 
through July 8. $18; not intended 
for children. Info. 583-1674. 
valleyplayersxom 


JUN.25-3D I IANCE 

Love Letter 

Before her Tanztheater Wuppertal ensemble would perform, German 
choreographer Pina Bausch might have the stage doused in water or cov 
in mounds of dirt There’s no need to truck in soil to Shelburne Firms’ 






LIST YOUR UPCOMING EVENT HERE FOR FREE! 

ALL SUBMISSIONS ARE DUE IN WRITING AT NOON ON THE THURSDAY BEFORE PUBLICATION, 
FI NO OUR CONVENI ENT FORM AT: SEVENOAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT. 


YOU LAN ALSO EMAIL US AT CALENDARftP5EVENDAYSVT.COM 
SPECIFIC LOCATION. TIME COST AND CONTACT PHONE N UMBER. 


® C 


E. DEPENDING ONCOST AND OTHER FACTORS CLASSES AND WORKSHOPS MAY BE LISTED 

IN EITHER THE CALENDAR OR THE CLASSES SECTION. WHEN APPROPRIATE CLASS ORGANIZERS 


BE ASKED TO PURCHASE A CLASS LI! 



Breeding Bam, the site for Dear Pina, a dance-theater tribute to the late 
Bausch opening Monday. Between its earthen floor and cathedral-like rafters. 
30 dancers run. arms outstretched, like flocking birds; spin madly; rearrange 
furniture; and generally create emotionally strained vignettes that speak to 
Bausch’s lasting global impact Vermont choreographer Hannah Dennison 
came out of retirement to create 0EAR p , NA - 

this much-anticipated, large- Monday. June 25. through Saturday. June 

scale work. 30. 7 pan. at the Breeding Barn at Shelburne 

Farms. $15 Monday and Tuesday: $25 
Wednesday through Saturday. Info. 863- 
5966. flynntix.org or hannahdennisoaorg/ 



I 



P edalers give 100 percent at Saturday's Long Trail Century Ride — whether 
they're riding 20, 50 orthefulllOO miles. This fundraiser for Vermont 
Adaptive Ski & Sports supports the nonprofits work providing sports and 
recreational experiences to people with disabilities — and if that wasn't enough for 
cyclists to celebrate, the routes will be. Scenic loops through Killington. Pittsfield, 
Plymouth and beyond take place on Tropical Storm Irene-ravaged roads that are 
now back to riding condition. Give 'em a spin — then go whole hog at Long Trail 
Brewing Co.'s apres-ride pig roast which features brewskis and tunes by the Pete 
Kilpatrick Band. 

LONG TRAIL CENTURY RIDE 

Saturday, June 23. at Long Trail Brewing Co. In Bridgewater Comers. Century riders depart at 7 a.m.) 50 
milers at 9 a.m.; and 20 milers and adaptive riders at noon; apres-ride party begins at 2 pjn. $50-100 
plus additional fundraising (preregister): $10-20 forthe party only. Proceeds benefit Vermont Adaptive 
Ski & Sports. Info. 353-8129. longtrailcenturyride.com 


JUN.23 1 


Happy 

Trails 



Jim 23 1 DANCE 

Force of Nature 


Animal, vegetableor mineral? Dancer-illusionists 
embody all threekingdoms in Botanica, the latest 
phantasmagorical production from MOMDC. 
Founded in 1980 by Northeast Kingdom native Mo 
Pendleton, the troupe of highly athletic dancers 
morphs effortlessly into flowers, birds, snails and 
skeletons in this ode to Mother Nature - a work 
ofinarguably fertile imagination melding video 
projections, BQTANICA' 

shadows, Friday, Ju ne and Saturday, Ju ne 23, 8 

and large- p.m.. at Moore Th eater, Hopkins Center, 

scale props Dartmouth College, in Hanover. N.H. $14- 

, lnfb.603-646-2422.hopdartmouth.edu 

and puppets 
with human 

power. The ingenuity could put Cirque du Soleil to 
shame. Travel through all four seasons in this larger- 
than-life fantasy at the Hop. 
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PARENTS PICK 


Indian Summer 


§ 



A canoe trip on 
Otter Creek quickly 
turns up evidence 
of Native American 
habitation, including 
chert and quartzite 
artifacts. That’s why 
it's part of the NATIVE 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 
FESTIVAL hosted by 
the Lake Champlain 
Maritime Museum 
with members of the 
ElnuandMissisquoi 
Abenaki as well as the 
Nulhegan Band of the 
Coosuk and the Koasek 
Traditional Band ofthe Koas Abenaki Nation. Hear tribal members singing and 
drumming and watch as they demonstrate basket making, quillwork. bead 
decoration and food preparation in authentic dress. Visitors can also navigate 
other bits of Lake Champlain history by boarding full-size replica vessels at 
the museum's docks or viewingthe museum's contemporary “Lake Studies' art 
exhibit featuring local fiber artists, sculptors and painters. 


P4AI IVt AMfcKILAlN HfcKl JAbt rtb 1 1 VAL: Saturday. 

June 23. and Sunday, June 24. 10 a.m.-S p m. at 
Lake Champlain Maritime Museum in Vergennes 
Preregister for Saturday's canoe trip. $25 adult, 
$15 child, free for children under 5, Info. 475-2022. 
Icmm.org/museumjnfo/native-american- 
encampment.html 


©Hav 

mobile 

(20 — 


©Have you seen our new 
mobile site at kidsvt.com? 

Easily browse and get 
info on nearby events! 



lie Opportunity, Burlington. 6-8 



words 

AUTHORS AT THE ALDRICH: Vermont WHO writers 



THU. 21 

art 

OR. SKETCHY'S ANTI- ART SCHOOL Artists drink 


Watsfield 7:30-10:30 p.m. SIO. Info. 496-B994. 

bazaars 

SUMMER BOOK SALE: See WED.20, 10 a.m.-8 p.m. 


business 

MASTERMIND GROUP MEETING: Big dreamers 



community 

VILLAGE-BUILDING CONVERGENCE: See WED.20. 







dance 








■■ LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 



food & drink 






FLETCHER ALLEN FARMERS MARKET; Locally 
sourced meats, vegetables bakery items, breads 
and maple syrup give hospital employees and 




PEACHAM FARMERS MARKET: Seasonal berries 
and produce mingle with homemade crafts and 
baked goods from the village Academy Green. 
Peacham 3-6 p.m. Free. Info, 592-3161. 


TASTE OF NEWPORT: Foortes dine their way 
through town, from a VIP reception to eight par- 




WATERS URY FARMERS MARKET: Cultivators and 




games 

CHESS GROUP: Novice and expert players compete 



heal th & fitness 

CHCB WELCOME HOME WEEK CELEBRATION: See 
HERBAL FIRST AIO: Learn to make nontoxic. 


Budington. l 5-30-6:30 p.m. S5-10. Info. 861-9700. 





kids 

BOOKED FOR LUNCH SERIES: Kids In grades K and 






A Vermont Artists’ Space Grant Work-in-Progress Showing 

Carol Caldwell-Edmonds H|| 

"The Guinevere Project” saan»H.s> 

Sunday, June 24 at 3 pm (Comcast SEVENDAYS 

www.flynncenler.org or call 86-flynn today! —I j 
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FRI.22 




FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS 





1AB0HEME': Green Mountain Opera Festival 



NUNSENSE': See WED.20. 8 p.m. 


SPECIAL DELIVERIES': Vermont Actors' Repertory 
Theatre presents a staged reading of Vermonters 
Harrison Lebowltr and Kyle de Tarn (husky's 



SAT.23 

activism 

ASSEMBLY: Citizen activists Incite the change they 


agriculture 



art 

SATURDAY ART SAMPLER: Artistic types create 


bazaars 

SUMMER BOOK SALE: See WED.20. 10 a.m.-l p.m. 

comedy 

STAND UP SHOWCASE: Win a Date With Joan 

emcees. FlynnSpace. Burlington. 8 p.m. $12. Info, 


community 

VILLAGE-BUILDING CONVERGENCE: See WED.20. 


conferences 

AWAKENINGTHEDREAMER: CHANGINGTHE 
DREAM SYMPOSIUM: indigenous wisdom and 

planet. Ihe Healer Within You. Wllllston, 10 a.m-4 
p.m. $10 suggested donation : no one will be turned 





STOWE WINE & FOOD CLASSIC: GALA DINNER 







health & fitness 


BE THE MATCH: BONE MARROW DONOR DRIVE: 



fac ebook com/events/26301 TS93 805525/. 


TICKS a TICK-BORNE DISEASES: Franklin County 
Home Health Agency staff members and Ly me- 
disease educators Lynn Crosby and Ellen Read ^ 



kids 

FAMILY FUN FORAY: A BUG'S LIFE: Inquisitive 
educator, uncovering the thriving Insect world. 





PET PARADE & SUMMER READING KICK-OFF: Little 



music 



STRINGS a VINES': See FRL22 Fresh Tracks Farm 



Montgomery Historical Society 8 p.m. $15-18. Info. 
326-3135. 

seminars 

BUILD-A-DECK WORKSHOP Do It yourselfers 










n«y offiddT OBrlen Commurtt^Center.Wi' nooski 






TUE.26 





Our 20 ,h Annual POPS CONCERT & FIREWORKS! 

Brass Band 


NEFCU is. ..LOCAL 


With more than 82.000 member-owners, NEFCU is more than a 
financial institution, it s a reflection of the community. Which is 
why we make sure your money stays right here in Vermont. 

Wily our mortgages are processed and serviced here. And why 
the Credit Union's business decisions are made right here - by 
Vermonters for Vermonters. Local ... and then some. That's NEFCU. 

New England 
Federal Credit Union 

800-400-8790 • nefcu.com 

Local, affordable, and on your side? 




calendar 
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film 

■FIRST POSITION': CATAMOUNT ARTS CENTER Sec 
OCTOBE R B ABY': 5 ee FRI .22 7:30 pm. 



Johnsbury, 7 p.m. Free. Info 748-2600 

TUESDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES: Clnephlles 


and Bulth Cassidy and the Sundance Kid. Big 


food & drink 


HOMEMADE GINGER AIE t, FRUIT SODAS: folk 



RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See SAT.23, 



TAI CHI FOR ARTHRITIS: See FRI.22, Westloid 



Budlngton, 3-S p.m Free. Info, BBS-721 B. 

MEET THE VERMONT LAKE MONSTERS BASEBALL 



language 

PAUSE -CAFfe F rench speakers of all levels converse 
en franfais. Panera Bread. Burlington. 6:30-8 p.m. 
Free. Info, B64-S088. 

CASTLETON SUMMER CONCERTS: Satin and Steel 
make a scene on the green. Old Chapel Green 

CITY HALL PARK LUNCHTIME PERFORMANCES 

ragume sounds by the lountaln. BurllngtonCIty 


GREEN MOUNTAIN CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL 
EMERGING ARTIST CONCERT: High school through 







classes 


Jul.ll-Aug.22.6:30-B.30p.r 
person. 5130.50/BCA memU 
info: 865-7166. Explore the b 


’ LITTLE AS $13. 75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENOAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 



learn the basics or composition, 
lens choices and film lypes/scnsi 
tivity. No experience necessary. 

PRINT: INTRO TO PRINTMAKING: 

JuL 9-Aug. 13. 6-8:30 p.m.. Weekly 
'• . Cost $20 O/person. $ 



intaelio lino printing and silk 
includes use of open studio hours 

PRINT: INTRO TO SILK 


ia, Burlington. Design and 


8:30 pm.. Weekly on Mon. Cost: 
$8/sesslon. S7/BCA member. 


day 

SUMMER POTTERY CLASSES: 

Jul. 9-Aug. 24. Cost: $195/7 3-hr. 






helen day 
art center 



Helen Day 

Art Center 


EXPRESSIVE SELF-PORTRAIT W / 
SUZANNE BELLEFEUILLE: Jun. 24. 



martial arts 



MARTIAL ARTS » R 56 



i 


( 1 

classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13. 7S/WEEK ( INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AO AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 



: CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.com/CLASSES = 




pilates 



plants 

NEW BOTANICAL PRODUCT 
WORKSHOP: Jul 7. 1-4 pm. 




MEDIA SPONSOR 

SEVEN DAYS 





fs y- * 


TEAM 

PRESENT 


BATTERY PARK 
FREE CONCERT SERIES 

JULY 5TH | JULY 12TH | JULY 19TH I JULY 26TH 

THE BREW BOHEME BEN TAYLOR ZACH HECKENDORF 


please no alcohol or glass containers 

point T SEVEN DAYS 


pointfm.com 

CGV; BCA 




music 


ellistand song- 
writer Ben Sol lee 
first entered public 
awareness in 2005 
as a member of songwriter 
Abigail Washburn's all-star 
group the Sparrow Quartet, an 
ensemble that also included 
violinist Casey Driessen and 
Washburn's now-husband, 
banjo virtuoso Bela Fleck. 

Since then, Sollee has built 
an increasingly impressive 
solo career in which he has re- 
leased sixalbumsand EPs and 
collaborated with such artists 
as the Vienna Teng Trio and 
fellow Kentuckian Jim James 
of My Morning Jacket. Sollee's 
latest record, released earlier 
this year is Live at the Grocery 
on Home. It highlights his 
creative and unconventional 
approach to the cello as well as 
his unique blend of folk, blue- 
grass and R&B that the Wall 
Street Journal calls "delightful, 
interesting thoughtful [and| 
moving." 

I n advance of Sol lee’s show 
at Burlington's Signal Kitchen 
on Friday, June 22, Seven 
Days spoke with him by phone 
about using the cello in pop 
music, touring on a bicycle and 
a new mandolin he has com- 
missioned from a local luthier. 


SEVEN DAYS: When did you 
start playing the cello? 

BEN SOLLEE: I began my 
relationship with the cello in 
fourth grade, in public school. 
The teacher came around and 
played it for all the students. 
She was more of a violinist than 
a cellist, so she made all lands 
of cool, scratchy sounds when 
she was trying to play, and I 
really liked that 1 found that 
compelling and decided I was 
going to play iL I was the only 
one who played it at my school. 
It was fun. 

SD: What specifically 
about the cello did you 
find so appealing? 

BS: I’m not sure I knew then, 
but now I know the cello is just 
super versatile. In a manner of 
speaking it’s kind of like the 
Swiss Army knife of die orches- 
tra. You can use it for melodies, 
you can use it for texture or 
harmony or percussion. It’s a 
hugely variable instrument. 

And in that way you can survive 
with it in this music industry. 

If I were MacGyver, [the cello) 
would be the thing that gets me 
out of some weird situation. 

SD: When did you figure 
out that you could use 
the cello to write more 
pop-centric music? 

BS: I don’t really know. I guess 
I just started writing music 

up around. Blue grass music, 
folk music, R&B, all these styles 
that I would play with family 
and friends. And dien I tried 


my hand at writing songs, and 
eventually started recording 
and became thesingingcellist 
that I am. 

SD: Speaking of instru- 
ments, you recently ordered 
a mandolin from Joe Cleary 
at Campanella Strings. 

BS: One of the things I think is 
pretty fascinating about Joe’s 
mandolins, and one of the 
tilings 1 Ve come to learn about 
myself, is that I’m a real mix of 
old and new. I come from this 
classically trained background 
where there is a ton of tradi- 
tion. But now I’m sort of out 
in the waters, floating on die 
musical ship and learning new 
things and encountering new 
things. And I like to mix that up 

1 feel like the instruments Joe 
is building very much physi- 
cally embody that. He takes old, 
basically Italian violin-building 
techniques and puts them into 

America, has become a folk in- 
strument, an instrument that’s 
built more like a guitar dian 
anything else. So he’s bring- 
ing those two worlds together 

mandolin. It has a pure, almost 
classical quality in the sound, 
but it can be rocked on as a folk 
instrument. 

Also, I’ve known Joe and 
his family for years, coming 
through traveling with Abigail 
Washburn, who introduced us. 
We’ve become friends over the 
years and, as he developed the 
idea of making these mandolins 


and developed the double- 
point design, I just wanted one 

SD: Are the Sparrow 
Quartet still active? 

B& Well, we haven’t played a 
show in awhile, but there’s no 
deed on the table saying “You 
shall never play again.” Hope- 
fully it comes around again. 

The good thing is that Abigail is 
out building her solo audience, 
I’m out building my audience; 
so is Bela and so is Casey. And 1 
think at some point we’ll come 
together and have a bigger 
audience. 

SD: You're on the road 
a lot Do you have any 
touring pet peeves? 

BS; I don’t think I do, really, 
because I kind of do it on my 
own terms. If I did have one, it 
would be that the way tours are 
booked is fairly unsustainable. 

great distances from your home 
is very sustainable. But tours 
are booked based on availabil- 
ity, so you put the call out and 
sort of zigzag all over the place. 

I think morally it's kind of 
weird to make your living off 
a gamble. Because every time 
you’re on the road, you roll the 
dice. You make this deal with 
a promoter to get this amount 
of people, then you work your 
butt off. And it’s a roll of the 
dice whether it will work or 
not. That said, I make the prod- 
uct I'm not asking anybody to 
labor extensively for no money, 
other titan myself. 


SD: You have also toured 
on bicycles, which 
must be rewarding. 

BS: I make decisions based on 
my ethics. The nature of the 
beast with touring is that you 
have to use gasoline to get from 
place to place. And one of the 
things we learned from the 
bicycle tours is how to route 
a tour in a sustainable way. 
Build it on a path instead of just 
whatever you can get. 

SD: And it seems like 
a great way to see the 
country, to boot. 

BS: It is. And we get a lot out 
of [bike tours). We don't do 
them to be green, whatever 
that means these days. We do 
them to slow down, to put a 
limitation in place, and really 
experience the country we’re 
traveling through. And in the 
communities we've gone to. it 
resonated because we gave a 
damn enough to get on a bike 
and ride into their town. And 
they’ve remained really sup- 
portive places for us. 

There is also the sheer truth 
of the economics of being a 
touring band, and gas prices 
going up. that made bike tour- 
ing more compelling. So from 
a commercial standpoint, it’s a 
valuable thing to do. And from a 
spiritual and artistic standpoint, 
it’s a healthy tiling, too. ® 
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BY DAN BOLLES 


Daysie Dukes 

So have you filled out your Seven 
Daysies ballot yet? If not, you’d best 
hurry up. The deadline is diis Friday, 
June 22, after all. 

When the results for our annual 
awards come in, I’m always curious 
— and often a litde surprised — to 
see whom you’ve voted for. I don’t 
vote myself. It seems a litde conflict- 
of-interest-y. But I find your answers 
fascinating. So this year, I though! I'd 
offer my two cents on who I would 
consider for some of the categories 
relevant to the local music scene if I did 
vote — which I don’t. To be clear, I’m not 
suggesdngyou vote for these folks, nor 
am I campaigning for anyone. Radier, 
I'm looking to provoke a little discussion 
before you head to the ballot box. 

The venue categories tend to be 
pretty predictable. The Best Large Live- 
Music Venue is perennially awarded 


to Higher Ground, for obvious reasons 
— with Nectar’s usually a close second. 
But the Best Small Local-Music Hot 
Spot is intriguing because there are so 
many ways you could go. The Monkey 
House is the hippest spot, while Radio 
Bean is perhaps the most vibrant and 
integral to the community. And really, 
given the amount of local music that 
graces its stage, Nectar’s should be 
in the discussion, too. And you could 
make a case for the Skinny Pancake. 
Personally, I’ll be curious to see how 
Signal Kitchen fares. It's probably 
a full year of regular shows away 
from really contending. But if I were 
predicting a winner, it'd be my dark 


horse. And don't forget about venues 
outside of Burlington, such as On the 
Rise Bakery in Richmond, the Bee's 
Knees in Morrisville and, of course, die 
greatest bar in the world, Charlie O's in 
Montpelier. 

Best Up-and-Coming Vermont 
Musical Performer is another 
fascinating category, widi several 
options — partly because “up-and- 
coming” is a nebulous term, waylon 
speed, for example, are well established 
locally. But they'd still be considered 
newcomers for most audiences. You 
could say the same about acts such 
as BARIKA, the VERMONT JOY PARADE, 
sputtongue crow and ZACK DUPONT, all 
of whom have had good runs in the 
last year and are established but are 
technically on die rise. If we’re talking 
strictly newer bands, the concrete rivals 
deserve to be considered, as do shb_ly 
SHREDDER, ALPENGL 0W. CRAIG MITCHELLS, 

motor city and Chamberlin - they've 


really only been around for litde more 
than a year. It’s clearly a subjective 
and overwhelming category. And the 
options for Best Club D.I are similarly 
challenging, especially when you 
consider all the EDM collectives, such as 
mushpost, bon jour-hi. zk deep and others. 

Best Vermont Standup Comedian 
could also go in any number of 
directions, nathan hartswick might 
be die hardest-working man in local 
comedy, alex nief was transcendent 
at a recent Green Mountain Comedy 
Festival show, kitrivers is a star in 
waiting, jason lorber more than held 
his own opening for joan rivers recently. 
And, having won this year's Higher 


Ground Comedy Batde, kyle gagnon is 
die real deal, too. That's not to mention 
die more established veterans, such as 

josie Leavitt, tracie spencer and die rest 

Of the VERMONT COMEDY DIVAS. 

Best Unsigned Vermont Band is like 
die Daysies’ MVP award. And again, a 
staggering number of artists are worthy 
of the title. Among diem, several of the 
groups in the preceding paragraphs, 
defending champs die lynguistic 
civilians - who would seem to be a lock 
for the Best Vermont Hip-Hop Artist/ 
Group again, as well — the aztext, ryan 
POWER, JAPHY RYDER, BLUE BUTTON, ANDERS 

Parker cloud badge he's signed as a 
solo artist, but die band isn't rough 
FRANCIS, WOODEN DINOSAUR ... 1 Could gO Oil 

for a while. But that might just make a 
tough choice even harder. I don’t envy 
you. But happy voting! 

BiteTorrent 

The big news of the week comes to us by 
way of Higher Ground Presents, which 
on Monday announced, to the delight of 
morbidly depressed pop fans all over die 
state, that morrissey will perform at the 
Flynn MainStage on October 16. Tickets 
to see the iconic smiths front man go on 
sale this Friday, June 22, at 10 ajn. 


Jazz Fest might be over, but the 
long-running Friends of Joe series 
at Halverson’s Upstreet Cafe is just 
getting started. For the uninitiated, 
the titular Joe is the late, great big joe 
burrell. a beloved figure in Burlington 
jazz and blues whose smiling visage is 
immortalized — albeit rather creepily 
so at certain angles — in the life-size 
statueofhim in front of the cafe on 
Church Street The formerly weekly 
series has been trimmed down to the 


dlird Thursday of every month and gets 
under way this Thursday, June 21, with 



Speaking of fun music series starting 
diis week, Burger Night at die Bread 
& Butter Farm in Shelburne began its 
second season with its inaugural feast 
on Monday, June 18. The series runs 
every Monday and Friday through 
die beginning of October and features 
burgers and hot dogs made from die 

SOUNDBITES » RBI 


Follow SDanBolles on 

Twitter for more music news. 
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music 


WED. 20 

burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Rewind with DJ 
Craig Mitchell (relrol 10p.m., 


BREAKWATER CAFt: Jive Attic 



p.m.. Free. Mushpost Social Club 
(downtempo). 11 p.m.. Free. 


(hip-hop). 10 pm., Free. 

RED SOUARE BLUE ROOM: DJ 

Mix* (EDM), 11 p.m. Free. 

T BONES RESTAURANT AND 



central 

BAGITOS: Acoustic Blues Jam 
| "UsualSuspech.6p.rn. 

5 GUSTO'S: Open MIc with John 

□ THE SKINNY PANCAKE: Katie 

| Trautz (folk), 6 pm., SS-10 

uj donation. 


THU. 21 

bit rlington area 
V2 LOUNGE: Burgundy 
Thursdays with Joe Adler, Jack 
Chicago (singer-songwriters) 

7 p.m. F ree. Harder They Come 



BREAKWATER CAFt : Bone Killers 

(rock). 6 p.m., Fret 

CLUB METRONOME: Spit Jack 



LEVITY CAFt: Open MIc 

MONKEY HOUSE: Paul Currerl, 
Moga. Bird Dog (Indie). 8:30 pm. 
$8. 18+. 

9 p.m.. Free/SS. 18*. 

O’BRIEN'S IRISH PUB: DJDomlnlc 
(hip-hop), 9:30 p.m., Free. 

ON TAP BAR I. GRILL: Jennl 



r(rA IRISH PUB Parks and 
THE SKINNY PANCAKE: Chelsea 



Rock and Roll Heart 

re got her start in music fronting 
punk and metal bands while in college in Santa 
Cruz, Calif. Though her current forays gamer 
more comparisons to Cat Power and Mazzy 
Star than L7 or Bikini Kill, White’s music is 
still laced with undercurrents — albeit 
subtle and artful - of visceral angst and brutal 
honesty. So goes her newly released record. 
Ode to Sentience. This Monday, June 25, she’ll 
be at the Monkey House in Winooski 
songwriter judson Claiborne. 



central 

BAGITOS: Bad Mr. Fiosty 
presents Girls Gone Folklng I 
(folk), 6 p.m. Free. 


NAKED TURTLE: Glass Onion 
(rock), 10 p.m,, NA. 

THERAPY: Pulse with DJ Nyce 
(hip-hop). 10 p.m., $5. 


Jonny P (Top 40). 9 pm.. S3. 

TUPELO MUSIC HALL: Lucy 



Champlain valley 



Entertainment Dance Party (Top 
40). 9 p.m.. Free. 




northern 


SAT.23 

burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Cynthia Braren 

YoungbloodzS 5klnAndBoneS 
with Kingbiead (house hip-hop), 

BACKSTAGE PUB. The Hitmen 
(rock), 9 p.m., Free 
BREAKWATER CAFt: Radio Flyer 
(rock).6p.m., Free. 


CLUB METRONOME: Retronome 
(80s dance party), 10 pm_ $5. 
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farm’s own grass-fed beef, with music 
made from grass-fed-beef-fed, local, 
free-range musicians. Some highlighted 
acts include local folk outfit bread and 
bones (Friday, June 29), brett hughes 
(Friday, July 13), and a special session 

with LAUREN RIOUX AND BRITTANY HAAS of 
REPUBLIC OF STRINGS and CROOKED STILL, 

respectively (July 23). Also, series 
organizer chris oorman, whose last 
record, Sita, 1 belatedly but glowingly 
reviewed in May, makes a number of 
appearances throughout the summer, 
including this Monday, June 25. 


Continuing on a theme, Zack duPont’s 
new listening-room series starts this 
Sunday, June 24, at Black Box Theater 
in Burlington. The monthly series 
features some top-notch talent in an 
intimate setting conducive to — get this 
— actually listening to music, instead of 
being jostled around a loud, crowded 
bar. Novel, right? The debut installment 
features JOE "not that Joe Walsh” walsh 
from the gibson brothers and local soul 


Those wascally smittens are at it again 
and have their next full-length record, 
Believe Me, set to drop courtesy of 
London's Fika Recordings on July 23. In 
the meantime, the band is releasing the 
album’s lead single, “Burning Streets 
of Rome,” and two B-sides already 
available as a digital single diis Monday, 
June 25, at fikarecordings.com - and 
all the other usual e-record shops, of 
course. The band's new label was nice 
enough to send along a preview of 
the trade, which it describes as a “gay 
indie-pop dance floor-filler.” Yup. It’s 
pretty dassic Smittens: catchy as hell 
with shades of the magnetic fields not 
to mention a cheeky nod to the lead 
riff from bruce Springsteen's "Born to 
Run.’’ It also features the vocals of new 
Smitten missy bly, who will travel with 
the band on its upcoming European 
tour to promote the record. 


From the Dept of Corrections: As 
several alert readers were kind enough 
to point out, my effusive praise of 
trombone shorty's Waterfront Tent 
show in last week’s column contained 
a goof. I stated that Shorty covered 
rage against the machine's “Killing in 
the Name.” It was actually “Bulls on 
Parade." But, as one other reader noted, 
“Honestly, they’re not that different" 
Zing! (By die way, do you want a job in 
music criticism? You’re a natural.) 


Last but not least, happy trails to 

BRIAN MITAL and GEEOA SEARFOORCE, who 

are both stepping down from their 
posts at the Burlington Discover Jazz 
Festival. Mital, who will join Nectar's 
Entertainment Group, was the BDJF’s 
managing director, and during his 
10 -year run helped oversee the fest’s 
remarkable expansion, including adding 
a second weekend and introducing the 
Waterfront World Tent to the festivities. 
On a personal note, he also put the 
smackdown on a certain soul diva for 
me last year when said diva tried to 
bail on a scheduled interview. Thanks, 



dude. Searfoorce has been the BDJF’s 
associate director since 2006 and 
was also instrumental in the festival’s 
expansion. And she has great taste in 
pan ts. You’ll both be missed. Bu t if you 
had to go, this year’s festival, which 
was my favorite to date, is a great way 
to go out on top. However, given that 
longtime Flynn artistic director arnie 
mauna stepped down recently, as well, 
that seems like an awful lot of change, 
especially as we eye the BDJF’s 30th 
anniversary next year. Stay tuned. ® 

0 

Listening In 

1 Once again, this week’s totally 

| which I share a random sampling 
of what was on my iPod, turntable. 

CD player, eight-track player, etc. 
this week. 

Fiona Apple. 

The Idler Wheel... 

The Tallest Man on Earth. 

There's No Leaving Now 

Diplo. 

Express Yourself EP 

The Melvins. 

Freak Puke 

Sebastien Tellier. 

My God Is Blue 

Lq- J 
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Plan your visual 
art adventures 
with our Friday 
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Subscribe today! 
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Various Artists, 
Bidhitter: 

Glabostrebe Records 
Label Sampler #1 

(GLABOS TROBE RECORDS. CO. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Jack Chicago is either batshit crazy 
or a misunderstood genius. And after 
spinning through Bidhitter, the debut 
sampler from the label he founded, 
Glabostrobe Records, I'll be damned if I 
can figure out which. 

I first met Jack, whose given name is 
Derek Pinkham, one evening last winter 
at a Burlington watering hole. Jack 
approached me, hand outstretched, 
and introduced himself as “the Frank 
Zappa of 2012." Clearly, dude doesn't 
lack for confidence. He proceeded to 
fill me in on Ids backstory, which most 
notably includes a stint as a stock trader 
in the Windy City, before burning out 
post-economic collapse and returning 
to Vermont to pursue music — or, as 
he refers to it on the second track of 
Bidhitter, die “Buskin' Life.” 

Pinkham’s time in the stock market is 
die central theme behind his frequently 
disjointed and occasionally nonsensical 
musings. It informs most aspects of his 
artistic being and is clearly his driving 
inspiration, his muse On Bidhitter, on 
which he alternately appears as Jack 
Chicago, Derek Pinkham and Cave 
Fckr, he delivers intensely personal 
insights with unflinching and aggressive 
honesty. There is no shortage of passion 
here, that’s for sure. But that's about the 
only certainty one can draw from these 
10 cuts. 

The opening track, “Bidhitter Intro," 
overdy apes classic Zappa freak-outs, 
complete widi Jack Chicago adopting 
Frank's cavernous bass speaking 
voice. It's certainly freaky, which is 
presumably the point. But it feels 
disingenuous, a weak and unhinged 


approximation of an idea that's been 
done far more effectively before. 

Even though he invited the 
comparison, it's not fair to judge Jack 
Chicago by Zappa’s standards — he 
was as singular an artist as there can 
be. Fortunately, Jack mostly ditches the 
hero worship for die remainder of the 
disc, and it’s in those moments that we 
really get a sense of who he/they is/ 
are as an artist And die reveal is a little- 
surprising. 

Chicago/Pinkham/Fckr could 
never be called a nuanced writer. He 
relies far more heavily on blunt prose 
and unchecked passion anchored in a 
comparatively straightforward singer- 
songwriter aesthetic. But behind his 
manic bluster, there is a curious art at 
work. There is a wounded sensitivity in 
these songs, a notion that Jack Chicago 
still isn’t sure how to process Derek 
Pinkham — or perhaps vice versa. 

And that confusion is ably reflected 
diroughout Bidhitter. It's not always a 
joy to listen to. In fact, it's occasionally 
painful. But it is, in moments, also 
queerly compelling, Zappa be damned. 

Jack Chicago plays the Burgundy 
Thursday series at 1/2 Lounge in 
Burlington this Thursday, June 21. 
Bidhitter is available at Burlington 
Records and online at glabostrobe.com. 

DAN BOLLES 

Patricia Julien 
Project, Still Light 
at Night 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD) 

When last we heard from flutist 
Patricia Julien, she was leadinga local 
supergroup of sorts. Fragile Zoe. That 
band’s 2010 record. Frame Problem, 
was a promising, if at times frustrating, 
exploration of jazz-funk fusion. 

While the band's elite pedigree was 
impressive, the album suffered from a 
strange listlessness that overshadowed 
otherwise sparkling performances and 
compellingcompositions, 

Julien is back with her own band, 
die Patricia Julien Project, and a new 
album, Still Light at Night. The PJP 
feature a similar lineup to FZ, but 
the results here vastly outstrip Frame 
Problem, as the band delivers a heady 
blend of jazz, swing and even a litde 
prog rock that brisdes with playful 
energy. Oh, yeah, and jazz flute. 

The album opens on "Sinster 
Nostalgia," penned by Julien’s husband 
and fellow FZ alum, Alec Julien. The 
guitarist’s composition lives up to its 


name, with a doubled electric guitar 
and flute theme that winds devilishly 
around a proggy backdrop. The 
juxtaposition of pure flute tone and 
fuzzy guitar is initially a little jarring. 
But as the band settles into a groove, 
that pairing adds character and intrigue. 

Equally intriguing is Patricia Julien's 
swingingspy-themed romp, "Brooklyn." 
The songs sneaks and struts like a 
grinning Matt Helm — or maybe Derek 
Flint — at a cocktail party in the 1960s. 

“Joquina," written by bassist Jeremy 
Harlos, begins as a brooding, ethereal 
number with no real time signature or 
meter. The tune meanders resdessly as 
flute, guitar and bass josde for space, 
never quite finding resolution. It's the 
most artistically adventuresome cut on 
the record. 

Alec Julien’s “Ten Suggestions” is 
next and drastically alters the mood 
with frantic electric swing that finds 
the two Juliens alternating flashy, hair- 
trigger solos over a walking bass line 
and drummer Caleb Bronx’s insistent 
beat. Not to be left out ofthe showy fun, 
Bronz tosses in a series of quickie drum 



“Proximity” is one of the more 
melodically compelling pieces on 
the record and finds flute and guitar 
in perfect union. At times on Still 
Light, that relationship feels a little 
antagonistic, with each player vying for 
attention. But here the Juliens play off 
each other well, each leaving space for 
the other to stretch out, and for some 
excellent solo work by Harlos. That 
balance holds true on the following cut, 
”86,” which highlights a feisty Bronz. 

StUI Light at Night closes with 
"Lovely Would Be Nice," a gentle jazz 
ballad that tugs at the heartstrings and 
provides a fittingly sweet finish to an 
intriguing record. 

The Patricia Julien Project play 
Red Square in Burlington on Tuesday, 
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music 


Swan Song Taking cues from the likes of 

present a swirling confusion of electronic beats and 
loops tethered to a acute pop ethos. The Boston-based 
group has been causing quite an stir in its hometown 
lately, and this Friday, June 22, will bring the noise — the 
mysterious and ethereal kind — to Burlington audiences 
with an intimate show at Radio Bean. 



TUE.26 

§ burlingtmt area 

£ 1/2 LOUNGE: So1a*King5Wlth 

DJsJ Dante & Jordan (hip-hop). 



(Arabic). 6:30 p.m.. Free 


MONTY'S OLD BRICK TAVERN: 

Open Mic 6 p.m.. Free. 
NECTAR'S: Ibe Eggs, Joshua 
Glass Tno. Vagabond Swing 
(slnger-songwrlter, Indie), 9p.m., 

Top Hal Enteital nment 7 p.m.. 

Free. Tommy Alexander Band 

tMkkWp!m^3. l0nS (h ° nkV 
RED SQUARE Patricia Jullen 

Mreggael. 8 p.m.. Free.Cralg^ 
Mitchell (house), 10 p,m„ Free, 

RED SQUARE BLUE ROOM: 0J 

Baron (house). 11 p,m„ Free. 

T BONES RESTAURANT AND 



central 

BACK TO VERMONT PUB: John 
Gillette & Sarah Mlttlereldt (rolk) 
7p.m.. Free 

charue 0%: Karaoke 10 p.m.. 

Champlain valley 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia 
NlghL 7 p.m.. Free Monster HI ts 



1 

3 



Vince DiFiore 

of Cake is en route! 
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In the alley 
at Red Square 
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All summer long. 
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CENTRAL TO YOUR NEW LIFE 


not have been belter. Everyone helped us. They were 
very nice." On lune 1 2 Rajya L. Paladugu and Anantha 
K. Boppana celebrated the birth of their second daughter. 

She weighed 6lb/lloz and was 19" long. Her name is 
Ihansi Boppana. Her first name is according to an Indian 
custom. The family contacted their priest in a temple in 
India to report the date and time of their child's birth so 
he could determine her birth star. Each birth star has a 
specific letter associated with it and that letter becomes 
the first in the child's given name, (hansi means self- 
reliant, independent and a diligent worker. Ihansi’s 
four-year-old sister's name is Neeraja which is a 
Sanskrit word meaning Lotus. Ihansi and Neeraja's 
paternal grandparents traveled from India to 
Montpelier to celebrate the birth of their 
granddaughter. _ . 

CVMC wishes [ 1 1 best 

the entire family AVATAR Best L Y) 

continued good Hospital ^2011 A? ^“cbe^bcl'c 

fortune. Lactation Consultant 

= “Central Vermont Medical Center 

% r Central To Your Well Beir 

. Call 371-4613 
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Book Smarts 


Joe John, SEABA Center 


art 


W alking into Joe John's 
exhibition at the SEA- 
BA Center on Burling- 
ton’s Pine Street is an 
Alice-in-Wonderland-like experience. 
Large, wall-mounted “books” of the art- 
ist’s drawings beckon you to turn dieir 
pages with wood handles. Guests can 
sign a book visible through a clear plas- 
tic bubble on a pedestal — but only by 
placing their hands into long, inverted 
gloves attached 
to the bubble 
and scrawling 
clumsily with 
the fountain pen 
provided within. 

Another large 
wooden “book,” 
mounted with 
one cover flush 
against the wall, 
becomes, when 
opened, a box 
containing two 
fishbowls, one on 
eidier side. When 


got to them. I had intentions of doing a 
lot of things that I did in [the SEABA] 
show. I really appreciated that show." 

The exhibition was curated by Mark 
Waskow as part of SEABA's curatorial 
program. Sue Higby, director of Studio 
Place Arts in Barre, introduced Was- 
kow to John’s work. “I saw the images, 
was really impressed and went to go see 
his studio,” Waskow recounts. He was 
intrigued by John's compositions, but 
also by the unusual presentation. “The 
way he presents them in life-size artist’s 
books on the wall is really compelling 
and original,” Waskow says. “I've never 


beautiful," he says, and notes that many 
of his works feature materials recycled 


from his carpentry work. As viewers tangible. 


burning, bearing the mark of the “idea" 
mentioned earlier - a concept made 


the wooden-case-like pages, i 
ries of drawings passes sequentially be- 
fore them. 


HART IS ABOUT THE 

IDEA IN YOUR HEAD. 


JOE JOHN 



works but to expe- 
rience them. 

John grew up 
in Idiaca, N.Y., in 
the 1960s, then 
spent 25 years in 
New York City. 

Now 54, he's both 
eloquent and humble about his work, 
citing artistic influences diat include the 
hippie interactivity of artworks in Itha- 
ca in the ’60s and Marcel Duchamp’s 
idea-driven sculptures of the early 20th 
century. Now living in Plainfield, John 
works as an artist and carpenter and of- 
ten combines the two disciplines in his 
artworks, as this exhibit demonstrates. 

Many of the works in the SEABA 
show combine drawings John made in 
the late ’80s and early '90s with frame- 
like books he crafted recently. “All those 
drawings have been stacked in boxes for 
14 years or more,” he says. “I just never 


seen anything like that before." 

John's fascination with books began 
early in his artistic career. “In college, I 
discovered the book as an idea,” he says. 
“I’ve used the book because it gives me 
a nice ‘beginning- from' [place]. It’s idea 
storage. I think art is about the idea in 
your head." John adds with a laugh, 
"That's a Duchampian idea." 

In his piece “Stir Sticks," which hangs 
in the window of the SEABA space, die 
book’s front “cover” is a lattice of used 
paint-can stir sticks that John collected 
from carpentry jobs. “There are gar- 
ish colors on diem, but they're kind of 


Painted predominantly in bold black 
and white, die book contains the words 
“The idea still on the paper," along with 
graphic drawings of everyday objects 
such as a phone, plate, chair and fire 
extinguisher. The book’s back “cover” 
is a black rectangle of painted wood 
mounted to the wall, across which a 
single piece of paper stretches between 
springs. Centered beneath the page, a 
bit of wax clings to a mount that once 
held a candle. Above it, a crevice burned 
in the paper alludes to the candle’s pres- 
ence - and absence. The paper hangs 
suspended with the evidence of its 


“What’s left is this burned remnant 
of nodiingness,” John says. “That pa- 
per's been stretched there on springs 
since 1991 - 

skewered — but 
is the idea still on 
the paper? I don’t 
know. I hope so." 

Around the 
:orner from the 
'Stir Sticks” book, 
John's “Poster 
Book” fans out 
over the gallery 
wall, a beautifully 
crafted series of 
frames diat encase 
I his crayon line 

I drawings from the 

| 1990s. The works 

often depict fig- 
ures or parts of 
figures. Detached 
from a recogniz- 
able ground, these 
colorful draw- 
ings float over the 
paper’s surface, 
sometimes inte- 
grated with bits 
of machinery. The 
gently arched edg- 
es of the book's 
wooden perim- 

hand as you turn 
die huge pages. 
The book invites 

' - you to progress 

through the im- 
ages, forward or backward. 

“I want you to look at my work and 
hopefully inspire, dirough the objects, 
the true art in your mind,” John writes 
in his artist’s statement. Like Alice 
plunging down the rabbit hole, viewers 
of his exhibition can wander a world of 
ideas as alive in their own minds as the 
former are vividly realized in these sub- 
stantial works. 

AMY RAHN 
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ONGOING 


burli ngton area 

’266: BRAND THAT BUILMNG’: Work by the onetime 

30 at 266 Studios In Burlington. Info 57B-2S1Z. 

A DAT AT COMMON GROUND CENTER’: Color 


AN OUTGROWTH OF NATURE: THE ART OF 
TOSHIKO TAKAEZU’: Ceramic sculptures Inspired by 
the poetry of the Buddhist nun Otagakl Rengetzu 
(through September 9 1 SHAHRAM ENTEKHABI: 
Happy Meal, a film featurtng a you ng Muslim gid 
eating a McDonald's Happy Meal. In the New Media 
Niche (through August 26). At Fleming Museum. 
UVM.In Budington, Info 656-0750 
ANNE CADY: Into the Hills. High Flying.” paintings 
of the Vermont Ian dscape.Th rough August 31 at 
Shelburne Vineyard. Info. 98S-8222. 

ARTS ALIVE JURIED EXHIBITION: Work by Vermont 

BRIAN COLLIER: The Collier Classification System 
for Very Small Ob|ects.' a participatory exhibit of 

October IS at Durlck Library. SL Michaels College. In 
•BY THE END OF TOMORROW’ Prints, paintings 
Through July S at The Rock Gallery at RLPhoto In 
CARL RU8IN0: "Reflections of a Dream State." 
nature* of dreams. Through July 31 at Brlckel s 



CHIP TROIANO: New Zealand Landscapes ; 

In Budington. Info. 864-2088. 

CURTAINSWITHOUT BORDERS’ Urge photo- 

curtain from Beecher Falls, vt. Through July 28 at 
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Seven Days 
is so refreshing. 

I’m an information freak 
and I read the newspaper 
every week from start to 
finish. It’s the real buzz 
about what’s happening 
in our town. 

Seven Days is invaluable 
for restaurant reviews, 
entertainment, local news 
and the opinion columns 
are right on. If s also 
responsible for my new 
home, j ob and social life. 

-MARGE MULLIGAN 

South Burlington 


[we love you, too.] 

SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 
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ARTEMIS 

FITNESS | 

strength for life > 

I 

SPECIAL SUMMER PROGRAMS! ° 

SUMMER BODY BLAST 

OUTDOOR WORKOUT 

Session I : June 25th - July 20th 
Session 2: July 23rd - Aug. 1 7th p- 

M ondays and Wed. at 7am ^ 

599/Four week session o 

3rd day a group of your choice y 

StrongHER CAMP 

Session I : July 9 - 13 § 

Session 2:Aug. 6-10 * 

Mon.-Fri. 10:30- 12 5 

$ 1 50/session 


7 Fayette Drive, Unit 2, South 
Burlington, VT | 802-448-3769 



WWW.ARTEMISFITNESSVT.COM § 




Karolina Kawiaka Look up. That's what Karolina Kawiaka's 

installation, "Digital Topography" encourages viewers to do — both on the third floor of 
Studio Place Arts, where her blue Plexiglas triangles descend from the ceding, and on 
the streets of Barrc, where the inspiration for her work, the sky, hangs above. Kawiaka, 
who teaches studio art at Dartmouth College, used a topographic map of the Granite 


City to create a 3-D replica of the sky as it meets the horizon. Tilt your head back and 
take it all in through July 7. Also on view at SPA are pen-and-ink drawings by Nicholas 
Heilig and a group exhibit of science-inspired work called “Sc-EYE-nce.” Pictured: 
"Digital Topography" 





WWW.TIMOTHYGRANNIS.COM 

NOW AT ALCHEMY JEWELRY ARTS 
CORNER OF PINE AND HOWARD STREETS 
BURLINGTON ft j 802.660 2032 
OPEN FRI AND SAT 10-5 OR BY APPOINTMENT 


It’s time 
to pick the 
Daysies! 


Vote for Vermont's 
best by June 22 at 
sevendaysvt.com 


IMAGINE. 

TIMOTHY GRANNIS STUDIO 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 4 -7:30pm 

Shelburne Farms, 

Shelburne 


cm 
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protect (through September 30); KLARA CAUTRI: 
•Flower Power," paintings and pastels (throughJuly 
1). At Brandon Artists' Guild. Info 247-4956. 




‘Art in the 

Alley’ Meet "Art 
in the Alley,” Vermont's 
newest arty summer 
street festival. On the 
last Wednesday of 
each month through 
September, starting 
June 27, artists, 

vendors, musicians and businesses in Waterbury will set up shop downtown, from 
5 to 8 p.m., for an evening of art, music and demonstrations. This month's theme is 
“In the Garden" and the event will feature a fashion show, henna body art, garden 
consultations, seed giveaways and wine tastings. Grab a spot on the deck of the 
Reservoir restaurant and tap your toes to the blue' grass - in flee ted rock stylings of 
Shipman and Sehrag Pictured: Rachel Laundon's "Alley Cats," which mark outlying 
merchant locations. 




Dona Ann McAdams Seven years ap>. Vermont photographer 
Dona Ann McAdams started documenting horses and the people who work with 
them at Saratoga Raceway — but she wanted to go deeper. So she got licensed as a hot 
walker, the person who takes racehorses for cool-down walks after they’ve competed. 
She soon made friends with her fellow backstrctch workers and began leading them in 
weekly photography workshops. The resulting images - hers in black and white, her 
students' in color - are exhibited together at Middlcbury's Vermont Folklife Center in 
a show called “A View From the Backstrctch." Accompanying audio interviews bring 
the Saratoga backstretch to life. Through September 8. Pictured: "Cristobal Bravo, 
Oklahoma Training Track, Saratoga, 2005.” 



southern 

STEVE HAMLIN: Nature-themed watered or prints 
Through July 28 atVINS Nature Center In Quechee. 
Into 359-5000. 


regional 

CAR0L& FRANK HOCHREITER: 'Nature and 





KEVIN SAB0URIN & JACK BRAND: Work by the 
local artists Through June 22 at ROTA Gallery In 
Plattsburgh, N.V. Info. 518-314-9872. 

NATURE TRANSFORMED: EDWARD BURTYNSKTS 
VERMONT QUARRY PHOTOGRAPHS IN CONTEXT: 

Vt. and Carrara Italy Through August 19 at Hood 


An Interactive Investigation Into the sdence 


TOM WESSELMANN: Beyond Pop Art - a retrospec- 




front porch forum com 


BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, meet new 
people and win things — doesn't everyone? 

Sign up to get insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 


D LIKE/FAN/STALK US 


sevendays.socialclub 



movies 


That’s My Boy ★★★★ 


ome weekends it’s no fun being a 
film critic Watching the ads for 
last Friday's two big releases, 1 
abandoned all hope. On one hand, 
we had Rock of Ages, a dopey-looking love 
story featuring lots of bad hair and '80s hits. 
On the other, a dopey- looking Adam Sandler 
comedy featuring lots of bad hair and ‘80s 
hits. 1 flipped a coin and, to my surprise the 
weekend didn't turn out badly at all. 

That's My Boy is crude, ludicrous and ju- 
venile, which is what 1 expected. Its also in- 
spired and, in places, almost surreal. There’s 
a chance Sandler may be pulling a Jerry 
Lewis right under our noses, if you know 
what I mean. He's doing something in mov- 
ies like this that no other screen comic is do- 

declare him a genius. Then 1 remember Jack 
and Jill. 

In his latest. Sandler plays Donny Berger, 
a down-and-out part)' animal with a storied 
past Literally. As a student at Somerville 
(Mass.) Middle School in the '80s, he wasn't 


pregnant. The pair are discovered multiply- 
ing behind the stage curtain during an as- 
sembly, and she's sent to prison while Donny 
goes on to pen a best-selling memoir ( Head 
in theClass) and sell the rights to his story to 
the makers of a TV movie. 

As the film opens, the good times and the 
big bucks are behind our hero, In fact, he 
owes the IRS $43,000, having neglected to 
pay his taxes ("1 thought they just took the 

if he doesn’t come up with the cash in a mat- 
ter of days. Donny sells a reality-show pro- 
ducer on the idea of a special showcasing the 
jailhouse reunion between the tabloid lovers 
and their long-lost offspring. All he has to do 

Scarred for life by the experience of being 
raised by an ill-equipped father barely out 
of his teens, Donny's boy (Andy Samberg) 
left home at 18 and changed his name from 
Han Solo Berger to Todd Peterson. Notv a 
successful hedge-fund manager about to 
marry the woman of his dreams (Leighton 




boss (Tbny Orlando), Samberg's character 
is a Xanax-popping bundle of neuroses who 
never leaves home without a pair of backup 

Teaming the two "Saturday Night Live” 
alums was a savvy bit of casting They’re hi- 
larious together. Once the wedding crasher 
arrives on the scene - Budweiser suigically 
attached to his hand the plot is simulta- 
neously pure boilerplate and utterly beside 
the point. As scripted by David Caspe (TV'S 
"Happy Endings") and directed by Sean An- 
ders (Sex Drive), That’s My Boy is less about 
redemption, bondingor second chances than 
about the freaky detail and twisted develop- 
ment The story line’s just something to hang 
all the weirdness on. 

Events unfold in an alternate reality 
where a lovably uncouth doofus like Donny 
is not just embraced by his estranged sonS 


circle of swells but elevated to the position 
of ringleader. Just when you expect them to 
turn on Donny, they fall in behind him in- 
stead, and the result is a bachelor party that 
makes The Hangover look like a church so- 
cial. 

There’s no point, really, in trying to de- 
scribe the movie's brand of funny business. 
It's one of those things you have to experi- 
ence for yourself and I wholeheartedly 
encourage you to do so. As for me, 1 went 
in prepared for one of the worst films in a 
mediocre season and laughed harder than I 
have in ages. Either That's My Boy is a sin- 
gular comic creation, or I've developed seri- 
ous psychological issues. I'm fairly sure it's 
a wild, warped hoot and a half, however - a 
father-and-child reunion so ridiculous, it’s 
kind of sublime. 

RICK KISONAK 


REVIEWS 
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Rock of Ages ★★ 


T he film version of the Broadway 
jukebox musical Rock of Ages 
aspires to be to the 1980s what 
Crease was to the 1950s: a glee- 
fully cartoonish theme park of the era that 
enthralls tweens with bubble-gum romance 
and catchy tunes. It also aspires to he a 
tongue-in-cheek nostalgia fest for people old 
enough to remember watching Poison and 
Whitesnake videos on MTV. 

But those are two goals that don't jibe. 
And, working from a script that substantially 
revises the book of the 2009 musical, direc- 
tor Adam Shankman ( Hairspray ) never rec- 
onciles them. Unlike the similarly themed 
Burlesque, which took itself too seriously. 
Rock of Ages occasionally achieves dizzying 
heights of camp That's a good thing since 
inspired silliness is the only possible saving 
grace for a musical that presents hair metal 
as a cultural achievement on par with the in- 

But the film also has long, boring stretch- 
es, most of them involving Julianne Hough 
(of “Dancing With the Stars") as a plucky 
small-town girl who arrives on the Suaset 
Strip in 1987 with (all together, now!) big 
dreams. After waibling "Sister Christian" on 


a Greyhound, she meets a dimply dreamboat 
(Diego Boneta) who gets her a job at a leg- 
endary den of decadence called the Bourbon 
Room. Her new beau, like her, is seeking 
rock-star glory. No wonder the club owner 
(Alec Baldwin) laments, "Doesn't anyone 
just want to work in the bar industry any- 

Rock of Ages is worth watching mainly 
for a gaggle of character actors putting broad 
strokes on their archetypal roles: Baldwin 
and Russell Brand as the bar’s hapless man- 
agement: Paul Giamatti as the shyster man- 
ager of a megastar whose show could save 
their cash-poor establishment: Bryan Cran- 
ston as the moralizing mayor of Los Angeles; 
and Catherine Zeta- Jones as his Stepford 
wife, who embarks on a Tipper Gore-like 
crusade to rid the city of sin and Spandex. 
Finally, Tom Cruise plays the megastar. Sta- 
cee Jaxx, whom we first see emerging from a 
cluster of groupies with the sinewy menace 
of the alien queen from Aliens. 

Cruise doesn’t bring anything new to the 
role of a celebrity addled by his own mythos 
(and other substances), and his rendition of 
Bon Jovi's "Wanted Dead or Alive” isn't the 
showstopper it should be. But he stays deep 


in this ridiculous character, and his scenes 
with Malin Akerraan, as a Rolling Stone re- 
porter dressed like an extra from Van Halen's 
“Hot for Teacher” video, are among Rock of 
Ages' high points. 

During the actual '80s (and '90s), cyni- 
cal audiences rejected traditional movie 
musicals in which characters burst into 
song whenever, wherever, and the form lan- 
guished. Baz Luhrmann and "Glee” appear 
to have changed that, and the songs in Rock 
of Ages — many of them multisong mashups 
- crop up anywhere and everywhere, from 
a Tower Records to a strip club to a filthy 
men's room. Unfortunately, most of them 


sound like piped-in soft-rack standards, not 
the anthems of bad behavior the script mils 

Tire movie has taken the edge off its 
Broadway source by turning Hough's char- 
acter into a songstress virtuous enough for 
parents to deem an appropriate role model. 
Yet it still abounds in raunchy innuendo - a 
PG-13 balancing act that may not pay off Af- 

All Rock of Ages can offer to musical-mad 
tweens is a superstar their dad's age who in- 
sists on taking his shirt off. 

MARGOT HARRISON 






NEW IN THEATERS 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: VAMPRE HUNTER: You 

something to do with abolishing slavery? Think 


B ERNIE**** Jo 


WHAT'S YOUR DEAL? 


Purchase these offers only at: 

deals.sevendaysvt.com 


SWEETPERKS 



ratings 

* = refund, please 

** = could've been worse, butnotalot 


**** = smarter than the average bear 
***** = as good as it gets 


RATINGS ASSIGNEO TO MOVIES NOT REVIEW 
BY RICK KISONAK OR MARGOT HARRISON AR 

COURTESY OF METACRITIC.COM. W‘ " 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 


■I i OUNTRV S mum Willi I . 




GET AWAY EVERYDAY PHOTOGRAPHY 
FAMILY PICTURE 
SESSION FOR $150 


You pick the location and 
they make wonderful pictures 
happen. Want them in the 
convenience of your home? 

No problem, they'll bring the 
lights, backdrops and more for i 
fuss from the kids or parents. 



LINCOLN PEAK VINEYARD 
WINE TASTING FOR 2,2 
GLASSES OF WINE & 2 
TAKE HOME GLASSES $12 

At Lincoln Peak Vineyard, we welcome 
visitors to our cozy tasting room where 
you can try our Vermont wines and learn 
the story of our vineyard. You can bring a 
picnic and enjoy a glass of wine on the porch overlooking the pond, 
or take a stroll through our 12-acre vineyard. 



1/2PRICETICKETS 


THE EVENT 
IN A TENT 

Famolare Farm / 
VABEC, Brattleboro 
Saturday, June 30th 
$1 9 . 6 2 $9.81 


Seven Days delivers deep 
discounts on concerts, plays 
and more! Between ticket deals 
get local perks on shopping. 

Sign up for DealTicket emails today: 
deals.sevendaysvt.com 
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movies 

you missed 

AN EXCERPT FROM BLURT. 

THE SEVEN DAYS STAFF BLOG 


Movies You Missed 43: Thin Ice 

This week in Movies You Missed: murder and chicanery in the land of ice fishing, with 
Greg Kinnear playing a silver-tongued bastard. 

What You Missed: 

•• n el i eve none of what you hear and 
D only half of what you see." That's 
the motto of Mickey Prohaska (Kinnear), 
an insurance agent who spends his life 
scaring and wheedling people into buying 
coverage they don't need. His constant 
hustling hasn’t helped him escape frigid 
small-town Wisconsin - yet. 

But then Mickey's guileless new 
salesman (David Harbour) introduces him to an old farmer named Gorvy Hauer 
(Alan Arlan, pictured). Hauer doesn't quite understand the concept of home 
insurance (he decides he needs it because his TV is "broken,” i.e., unplugged), but 
he does possess a valuable antique. It’s a violin that, according to a sniffy Chicago 
luthier (Bob Balaban), is worth $25,000. The farmer, who doesn't know that yet. is 
letting his beloved Australian cattle dog play fetch with the instrument. 

It's a setup that Mickey, who's having financial issues, can’t resist... 

MARGOT HARRISON 








patagonia 

Burlington 


20% OFF 

Storewide! 


CLOTHING 
FOR EVERY 
SUMMER 
ADVENTURE 


Shop Local! 

85 Main St, Burlington • (802) 658-3313 • skirack.com 


“Patagonia Apparel &Acces. at SK.MRACK too. 

In-stock, reg. price items only, 


1 57 Bank St., Burlington • 802.923.291 0 
www.patagoniaburlington.com 



NEWS QUIRKS by round sweet 


Single? 

You don't need fancy algorithms 
to find a date. Our 1000+ local 
members are smart and savvy 
Seven Days readers. You already 
have something in common! 



Getting started is easy... 


#1 

#2 


Create a FREE profile on the web 
at sevendaysvt.com/personals. 

Don't be shy! People who post photos 
and lots of info about themselves 
get the most messages. 

Select the best suitors and reply 
to their messages for FREE. 

Get to know the person over email 
and when you're ready, make a date. 


• 

Want 
to make 
the first 
move? 


* 


After you make 
your own profile, 
you can start a 
conversation with 
any Seven Days 
single for as little 
as 


SEVEN DAYS 

pERSoNKS 

sevendaysvt.com 


Curses, Foiled Again 

A man walked into a Chicago bank 
carrying a bag and told the teller he 
had a bomb. Police said he ordered the 
teller to stu ff the bag with cash, then, 
when die bag was full, the robber left 
without taking it. (Chicago Tribune) 
Two men flagged down police in Ath- 
ens, Ga., to report they'd been robbed. 
The officers, who'd just seen a man 
running down die street carrying a 
gun, doubled hack and called for back- 
up to set up a perimeter. Officers spot- 
ted a discarded handgun on die ground 
near a trash bin. An officer waiting to 
take pictures of the weapon and log 
it into evidence heard a cellphone 
ringing inside the bin, opened the lid 
and found Zachariah Henry Garrett, 

17. He fit the robber’s description and 
was carrying two stolen cellphones. 
(Athens Banner-Herald) 

Homeland Insecurity 

More people are showing up at airport 
security checkpoints with guns in their 
carry-on bags, according to the TSA. 
The agency’s blog reported that five 
years ago about 500 handguns were 
found at checkpoints, whereas last 
year, “over 1200 firearms were discov- 
ered at TSA checkpoints across the 
nation. Many guns are found loaded, 
with rounds in the chamber. Most pas- 
sengers simply state they forgot they 
had a gun in dieir bag." The agency in- 
sisted die increase isn't because more 
people are carrying guns to airport 
checkpoints but because it’s better at 
catching people with weapons. (New 
York Times) 

Five Fifths 

Idaho liquor regulators decided not 
to let Five Wives vodka be stocked at 
state-run liquor stores, declaring the 
brand offensive to Mormons, who 
make up more than a quarter of die 
state’s population, even though the 
vodka is sold in Utah, a state domi- 
nated by Mormons. Five Wives maker 
Ogden’s Own Distillery also noted 
Idaho allows the sale of a Utah beer 
named Polygamy Porter. After the 
distillery protested, Idaho regulators 
agreed to make Five Wives vodka 
available dirough special warehouse 
orders. (Associated Press) 

Pressing Charges 

Rachel George, 21, was charged with 
assaulting several police officers who 
tried to arrest her at a baseball game in 
Pittsburgh's PNC Park, including Sgt 
Sean Duffy, who, it was reported, “in- 
jured himself striking her in the face." 
(Pittsburgh Tribune-Review) 

Evolving View 

Elizabeth Halseth, a former Nevada 


state senator who ran on a Christian 
family-values platform, posed in a 
black bikini as a write-in candidate for 
Maxim magazine’s “Hot 100” contest. 
Running as a political unknown in 
2010, the 27-year-old Halseth won as 
a Republican in a Democrat-majority 
district A campaign mailer showed 
her opponent with his wife, who wore 
a revealing evening dress, and the cap- 
tion, “Not Our Values." After becoming 
die youngest woman ever elected to 
die Nevada senate, she and her hus- 
band divorced. She resigned in Febru- 
ary, explaining she needed to “focus 
my efforts completely as a mother and 
job seeker.” (Reuters) 

Free Consulting 

Before San Francisco city leaders 
voted whether to recommend naming 
a Navy ship after slaingay rights activ- 
ist, city supervisor and former naval 
officer Harvey Milk, Supervisor John 
Avakis said he consulted a Ouija board 
to help him make the right decision. 

He said he believes he made contact 
with Milk’s spirit and that Milk spelled 
out letters indicating, “Good riddance 
to ‘don’t ask, don't tell.”’ The Board of 
Supervisors approved the nonbind - 
ing resolution, 9-2. (San Francisco 
Chronicle) 

Medical Miracle 

A man checked into a Denver hos- 
pital with a kidney stone and left as 
a woman. “We’re in the emergency 
room,” Steve Crecelius said. “The 
nurse is reading the ultrasound and 
says, ‘Huh, this says you’re a female.' It 
validated everything I had always felt 
inside.” It turns out Crecelius was born 
with both male and female sex organs. 
“I remember wearing my mom’s 
clothes and makeup, very secretly, not 
telling anybody," said Crecelius, who 
now goes by “Stevie" and said she’s 
grateful for the support of her wife, 
Debbie, and their six children, noting 
that Debbie even took her shopping for 
her first bra. (Denver’s KDVR-TV and 
the Denver Post) 

Slightest Provocation 

A 17-year-old boy on his way to school 
in Corpus Christi, Texas, stopped 
at a taco stand and placed an order. 
When the boy realized he was late, he 
canceled the order. Police said a man 
at the taco stand, Guillermo Torres Jr., 
19, followed the boy and tried to run 
him over with his truck. He missed but 
jumped out and punched the teen in 
die face. Torres hopped back into his 
truck and resumed chasing die teen 
before losing control and crashing 
into a building. He was treated for a 
head laceration and arrested. (Corpus 
Christi Caller Times) 



and your feathers grow back. CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-B77- 873-4888 0 
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Bill the Cockroach DeForge-ing Ahead' pt 1 HENRY GUSTAVSON 



RED MEAT the soured stench of senescence H 




MBfriC RRH. 


THE SUNSET, THROOfrH THE 
LEASE'S OP OUR TREE, 
LOOKS LIKE « NXfttric 
BALL OP ORAN&E SPARKLES 
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Vermont Technical College 

Continuing Education and Workforce Development 


Register at www.vtc.edu/cewd. 

72 Helena Dr. Suite 120 
TECH Williston • 802-879-2336 


GPS Training: 6/29, 8am-4pm, Randolph 

U.S. EPA Lead RRP Certification Training: 

7/11, 8am-5pm, Randolph 

Project Management: 7/25, 8am-4:30pm, Williston 
Business Ethics: 7/16-7/20, 8am-4:30pm, Williston 

Onsite Waste Water Test Pit Practice: 

7/12 or 8/24, 8am-4pm, Randolph 

Carlson Surfaces: 7/13, 8m-noon, Randolph 
Carlson Field to Finish: 7/20/12, 8am-noon, Randolph 
VT Desktop Environmental Analysis: 7/27, 8am-noon, Randolph 
Mound Pressurization: 8/2 & 8/3, 8am-4pm, Randolph 
ACOE Wetland Delineation: 

8/3-8/31 (5 Fridays), 8am-4pm, Randolph 
Field Wetland ID for Surveyors/Managers: 

8/17, 8am-4:30pm, Randolph 
Astounding Customer Service for Frontline Heroes: 

8/22, 8am-1 2pm, Williston 

SHRM Learning System: 9/14-9/16, 8am-5pm, Williston 

Online Courses Available 


BEST-IN-CLASS 0-60. 

And it's not from Germany. 

BEST-IN-CLASS FUEL EFFICIENCY AT 30 MPG. 

And it's not from Japan. 

BEST-IN-CLASS 5 YEAR 50,000 MILE COVERAGE PLAN. 

And it's definitely not from Germany or Japan. 

It's from Scandinavia. 


PRICING STARTS AT S31, 300- 


Almartin Volvo 


volvocars.com/us -Safe + Secure Coverage Ran excludes tires. Safe + Secure 
Coverage Plan otter ends 8/31/1 2. •Price does not include $875 destination delivery 




SEVEN DAYS 


pERSoNKiS 



For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 







CURJoUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

a See photos of 
this person online. 


BBW LOOKING LTR 

for LTR. ST. 300 lbs., bl hr. Blue eyes. 



Being outside. Also love: sailing 
hiking photography, reading, dnving 








MEN ^feWSMEN 






ECLECTIC. ECCENTRIC. ESOTERIC. 

DIFFERENT DRUMMER 


Link TV; InsuranceCEOsgetthe 
treasure Patients get burned; OMG 
GOP WTF : Organic is Cool ; NO farms. 



LETS DO SOMETHING FUN 



OUTDOOR-LOVING. FAMILY-ORIENTED 
CRAFTSMAN 




FARMING FRIENDS FOOD FAMILY FUN 

Vermont is the best! I love boating, camping, hiking, team races, 
physical challenges, hanging with friends, dinner with family, 
hanging with my bro, taking naps in the sun, pretty much 
anything that rocks! Though it soundslike I am super busy, I also 
love a good excuse, like a rainy day. to stay in bed, watch movies 
and cook food. MountainBorne, 29, Men Seeking Women j" 

Name your guiltiest, most lurid pleasure. § 

Drinking maple syrup straight from the jar! 



encounters. hockeydad2 44. Cl 


DILIGENT, AMBITIOUS. VERSATILE. 
ADVENTUROUS. RELAXED 


New to Burlington. What I'm looking for 
Is one of those beautiful women I see 



I would be content jdtr1981 31. □ 


BOISTEROUS YET BALANCED 



emotional y MATURE . Tin Daddy 29 Ci 


r.TCIM ... flSTN 



MSrE RiSQUi? 

TURN THE PAGE . 
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CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company. 

a See photos of 
this person online. 


Single dad with no energy for dating 
following most recent relationship - 

will try almost anything once Out 
mostly lookl ng f orgood^old-fashloned. 


CROSS-DRESSER SEEKING OPEN- 
MINDED FEMALE 





ISTHIS WHAT YOU WANT? 



STRAIGHT AND CIS. INTO PEGGING 

body types are lovely. Out right now I 
just want a thl n girl. jblcbcie66 21 CJ 




SEEKING FULLFIU.ING OUTBACK 
ADVENTURES 

FI t, actl ve couple seeking sexy. 


K!IMK oF 1HI WEEK: 

KINKY VIDEO PRODUCER 

I am a local who runs and owns a website that is based 
on bondage and tickling. I film mostly in Boston and New 
York, but would like to do shoots in Vermont. I'm searching 
for females between 18 and 40 who are in good shape. 
Prefer slim and athletic girls. Goth/emogirlsa plus, 
vanillawithatwist, 29, □ 

What is the freakiest place you've ever had sex in 
Vermont? On l-89ata No U-Turn spot at night. 




QUAUTY COUPLE SEEKS QUALITY 
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If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 


sevendaysvt.com/personals 




QJouJi^icleto fowe and. (luAt... 

mistress 

maeve 







I am an active, passionate 49-year-old with a lot to offer that special 
someone. I have several interests, enjoy life and look for the good in 
everyone. I consider myself attractive, and others have told me the 
same. I have been on several dating sites. My dilemma is that when 
it comes to photos. I am not photogenic. Photos just don't do me 
justice. I have tried posting a profile with and without a photo. I tend 
to get more response without the photo, as they are more interested 
in the substance of my profile. However, once I send a photo, the 
communication ends with no explanation. Looks are important, 
but they are not everything! How can I keep the conversation going 
beyond the photo and turn it into a first date? 


Being photogenic has nothing to do with one's looks. I know classic 
beauties who can't take a good photo and others who are greatly helped 
by the right camera angle and lighting. It's a crapshoot, and when it 
comes to creating online dating profiles, it can cause a headache. 

As online dating culture has evolved, photos have become all 
but mandatory — most sites now allow users to weed out profiles 
without photos in searches. I suggest putting some time and effort 
into snapping the right picture to post on your profile. Do you have 
a friend who's handy with a camera? Ask him or her to help you out 
with a mini photo shoot — photographers are paid to find your good 
side, and all you need is one good shot. 

If you don’t have any photographer friends, set up your own dating 
focus group. Gather a few of your most trusted friends and ask them 
to choose their favorite photo of you. Others can often see us more 
deady than we can see ourselves, and your friends might pick a 
photo you would never dream of posting. 

And remember, online dating is not the only way to meet people. 

If you feel you’re better in person, why not volunteer for an event or 
organization where you might meet other singles? You can also try 
a singles party. Seven Days hosts a variety of events where you can 
show your best side in person. 




Need advice? 

Email meatmistress@sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 

sevendaysvLcom /blogs. 
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Healthy Living welcomes Kimberly Evans and Leslie Langevin, Registered Dieticians from Whole Health Nutrition! 



Have you ever wondered if there is a certain 
food or supplement that might be helpful for 
you to add to your diet to improve your 
general health or to treat a symptom? Now 
you can bring your questions to two talented 
and registered dieticians who will be on staff 
every Friday from 9:00-1:00. Healthy Living is 
proud to host Leslie Langevin and Kimberly 
Evans, Registered Dietitians, of Whole Health 
Nutrition LLC, in our Supplements 
Department where they will answer your 
questions and help you find the foods, 
supplements and nutrients that are right for 
you. Customers are invited to sign up for 
15-minute consultation slots at no charge. 


FOODS THAT HEAL 


We enjoy beautiful summer days, but our skin can suffer from too much outdoor fun. Leslie and Kimberly recommend these foods to 
help heal sun-scorched skin. Make sure you hydrate too! Water and tea make great choices to meet your fluid needs. 


KIWI 

This small furry fruit is packed with Vitamin 
C, which is essential for collagen production. 
This helps to repair damage caused by free 
radicals and acts as an antioxidant. Kiwi also 
contains Vitamin A and Zinc, which are 
essential to help repair damaged skin. 


AVOCADO 

These nutrition powerhouses contain Vitamin 
A and E and a large dose of healthy 
monounsaturated fatty acids. These essential 
fatty acids help to strengthen and soothe 
your skin and reduce inflammation 
associated with sunburns. 


CHIA SEEDS 

These little seeds contain large amounts of 
omega 3 fatty acids and other essential fats 
that help maintain your skin's integrity. They 
are a vegetarian source of omega 3s. a heart 
healthy fat and strong anti-inflammatory 


222 DORSET STREET. SOUTH BURLINGTON 802.863.2569 HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 8AM-9PM SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 







